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For the Companion. 


THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In Ten CuHarpTers.—Cuap. IV. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Stub took his companion to a pile of freight, con- 
sisting largely of cheap boarding-house or hotel 
furniture, with mattresses at 
the top. Between these and 
the deck above there was just 
room for a good-sized boy to 
crawl in and make himself 
uncomfortable. They looked 
about the steamboat a little 
longer; but they were soon 
glad to creep in on the mat- 
tresses with their travelling- 
bags, and stretch themselves 
out in the very narrow quar- 
ters they found there. 

They talked for some time, 
and then for a long while Ar- 
thur lay thinking of his for- 
saken friends, the rogue who 
had got his money, and the 
good woman who had invited 
him to her home. 

That seemed a heaven-ap- 
pointed way out of his present 
trouble, and why should he 
not accept it? He knew very 
well that Stub’s influence over 


her words true. 
to follow the kind lady’s advice and abandon that 
friend. 


Excited and anxious as he was, he fell asleep think- 
But more than once he awoke in 
the night, troubled by strange sounds that found their 


ing of these things. 


way into his dreams. 


‘Fhe steamer pitched, the engine clanked steadily, the 
paddles rushed; and at length the great steam-whistle 
began to sound dolefully. Now and then the engineer’s 
bell would tinkle; perhaps the clanking would cease, 
and only the heaving of the ship would indicate that 


they were still at sea. 

Stub, too, was awake at last. 
to Arthur. 
ning slow and stopping.” 


He turned on the mattress and slept again. Arthur 
also fell asleep, although the doleful sounds of the steam 


signals continued throughout the night. 


Then came all at once a more terrible sound. A mighiy 
and horrible crashing, mingled with human screams; 
a shock which seemed tearing the steamboat asunder 


and bearing her over on her side. 


The boys awoke to find themselves tumbling with 
the mattresses from the pile of freight. Bedsprings and 
wash-stands tumbled with them; and all was chaos. 
There was another sound of 
crashing and tearing away. Wild shouts were heard; 


The steamer righted. 


and then came the direful roar of escaping steam. 

“‘Where are we? What has happened ?” cried 
Arthur, in the utmost bewilderment of fear. 

Somebody was scrambling before him over the 
jostled freight. It was Stub, uttering half-inartic- 
ulate words of terror. 

“The steamer is cut in two!” shrieked a wild 
voice just beyond. ‘We are sinking!” 

The boys were not alone in their fright. Strange 
scenes met their eyes in the gray light of the early 
morning. Passengers were darting out of the 
cabins, some half-dressed, men with their panta- 
loons in their hands and women in their night- 
clothes; some putting on life-preservers, and oth- 
ers asking frantically for life-preservers and boats. 

A few who retained their self-possession were 
trying to quiet the rest. It took the united strength 
of two men to keep one terrified woman from leap- 
ing overboard; another had fallen prone upon the 
deck in a swoon. 

The boys ran to the side of the steamer just in 
time to see a huge ghostly object moving slowly 
away in the dense fog. 

“That’s the brig that run into us!” some one 
cried. “She’s sinking too!” 

“‘Where can we find life-preservers ? Where are 
the life-preservers ?” Stub yelled, at the top of his 
Voice. 

Nobody answered. The boys saw one man 
tremblingly holding on to three life-preservers, 
without the power to put one on. 

“T’ll help you!” cried Stub. 

But instead of rendering help, he snatched one 
of the life-preservers and began to put it around 
his own stocky little body, shrieking, “How does 


amidst the throng. It was that of his lady friend 
of the evening before. She was standing by her 
uncle, who appeared to be vainly endeavoring to 
calm the fears of those around him, and to learn 
what actual damage had been done to the steamer. 



























S a them and asked if they could 
cher tell him where to find one. 

“You can have this,”’ said the 

~\\ niece, and handed him her own. 


him was bad. So his 
sister had told him many times, and now he was proving 
And yet he could not make up his mind 


“It’s the fog,” he said 
“The whistle is blowing, and we are run- 





this go? How does the plaguy thing go?” 





Arthur saw a pale, anxious, but composed, face 


Seeing that they had life-preservers in their 
hands, Arthur rushed up to 


Arthur took it! Then sud- 
denly reflecting perhaps that 
he—the boy who had aspired 
to perform some heroic act of 
rescue—was actually depriving 
a woman of her own means of 
safety, he held it out towards 
her with a shaking hand, say- 





bad 


ing, “But then you will have none!” 

“TI shall be taken care of; there is plenty of time 
yet,” she replied. “My uncle says the steamer 
can’t possibly sink for half an hour, if it sinks at 
all.” 

She made him keep the life-preserver; and de- 
riving courage from the calmness she displayed, 
he went back to tell Stub that there was no imme- 
diate danger. 

“Don’t tell me!” Stub exclaimed. 
says we are going down.” 

“Our bags—we might save them,” said Arthur. 

“Who cares for the bags? We shall be lucky if 
we save ourselves,” cried Stub. “Put on your life- 
preserver !” 

He had already got his on. It was the ordinary 
clumsy apparatus, made of stout strips of cork 
covered and bound together with canvas, forming 
a belt or jacket as broad as the pieces of cork were 
long. 

With his bristling, bare head, his wild looks and 
his stump of a body enclosed in this portable slat- 
fence, Stub would have been a laughable object, if 
any object could be laughable at such a time. 

“But our hats! We haven’t got our hats!” said 
Arthur. 

The way Stub put up his hand to his rough pate 
and glanced at his companion showed that he had 
not the faintest notion, up to that time, whether 
they had their hats or not. The boys might also 
have been running about the wet decks without 
their shoes, like some of the other passengers, if 
they had not slept in them. 

“T put my hat with my bag,” said Stub. 
Arthur had done the same; hats and bags had 


“Everybody 


been placed on the pile of mattresses they slept on, 
and had probably been tumbled down with them 
in the passage, when the steamer received its 
shock. 

“I’m going to look for mine, anyway!” said 
Arthur. 

“Put on your life-preserver first, I tell ye!” 
cried Stub, “‘so’s to be ready any minute! Then 
I'll go with ye.” 

Arthur complied, Stub assisting him to tie the 
strings. Closely as these could be drawn, how- 
ever, the cork-jacket, which had been designed to 
fit a much larger person, hung so loosely on the 
boy’s slim body, that he had to hold fast to it 
as he moved about, to keep it from dropping to 
his heels. 

“Now we'll go for our hats and things—and be 
quick!” said Stub. “For if the steamer goes down 
while we’re in that hole, life-preservers won’t save 








In their search among the 
mattresses, Arthur fell once 
more under the influence of 
his companion’s terrors. 

“If we stay a second too 
long, we are gone!” said Stub. 
“Can’t you feel the boat giv- 
ing her last lurch now ?” 

Arthur believed he could; the disorder of the 
tumbled mattresses, the gloomy solitude of the 
place, the rolling of the vessel and the dismal bel- 
lowings of distress from the steam-whistle, all 
helping his excited imagination. 

But they had succeeded in finding their proper- 
ty without much trouble; though it seemed a vast 
deal of trouble to the frightened boys. Then, be- 
lieving a moment’s delay might prove fatal,—ex- 
pecting even to see the engulfing waves sweep over 
and through the wreck before they could get out, 
—out they scrambled. 

When Arthur re-emerged with his hat on his 
head, clutching his bag with one hand and hold- 
ing his cork belt with the other, he saw something 
which did not tend to allay his excitement. 

“They're lowering a boat!” he said to Stub, 
who came after him. 

“That shows!” said Stub. ‘They wouldn’t be 
lowering boats if we wasn’t sinking! Come 
on!” 

He rushed to the quarter where the boat could 
be seen swinging from the davits above, against a 
background of dense fog. It was evident that un- 
accustomed hands were trying to lower it. It de- 
scended by hitches, one end atatime. The sight 
filled a few of the passengers with frenzied eager- 





ness to throw themselves into it the moment it 
should reach the water. 

Stub would not wait even for that. “Now's our 
chance. Come, I tell ye!” he called to Arthur, 
and jumped for the boat while it was yet hang- 
ing in the air. 

Arthur, quite beside himself, thinking at the in- 
stant that he must obey his comrade’s example 
and command, leaped after him. Two men jumped 
at the same time. They four were the first in the 
boat, and likewise the last. 

“Lower away! lower away 
while a voice above roared,— 

“Out of there, every one of you!” 

Arthur looked to see what the rest did. Not 
one stirred to obey. The fog curled about them 
and seemed ready to swallow boat and passengers, 
as they swung there over the swashing waves. 

There was a hitch in the pulleys; then all at 
once the stern end of the boat dropped down. The 


” 


screamed Stub, 


thwart where Arthur sat seemed suddenly jerked from under 
him, and he was hurled headlong into the sea. 

Stub and the other two still clung. 
found themselves hardly better off than if they had followed Ar- 
thur overboard. 

The boat, lowered in this bungling way, immediately filled; 
and the half- 
up towards the bow, which was still partially suspended. 
with every wave, aided by every roll of the steamer, the boat 
went churning up and down in a manner thut threatencd mo- 
mently to wash them off. 


But in a few seconds they 


drenched inmates, to save themselves, scrambled 
Then 


Of poor Arthur, meanwhile, 
not much else could be 
besides his life-preserver. This, 
as I have said, was much too 
big for his body. When he 
jumped into the boat, it slipped 
down to his hips; and when he 
was thrown into the water, it 
got entangled about his legs. 

He was a pretty good swim- 
mer in favorable cireumstan- 
ces. But with his heels buoyed 
up, his head had a frightful 
tendency to go down. He 
could drown, if he could not 
sink. 

IIe tried first to lay hold of 
the swaying boat, but was car- 
ried rapidly away from it on a 
falling wave. Then he strug- 
gled with the terrible encum- 
brance about his legs. 

Paddling desperately with one 
hand to support his head above 
water, he endeavored with the 
other to draw the cork-jacket 
upwards about his body. Fail- 
ing in this, and teeling himself 
actually drowning, he began to 
push it in the other direction, 
and after some frantic strug- 
gles managed to kick himself 
free. 

Having got rid of his life- 
preserver, which was fast be- 
coming a life-destroyer, he had 
a chance. 

When his face finally em- 
erged from the waves, and he 
was able to see at all through the salt water that 
choked and blinded him, he found that he was 
several yards from the steamer, whose great bulk 
rose before him dimly in the fog. He had a 
glimpse of her crushed paddle-box and gashed 
side, her overturned smoke-stack dangling in its 
iron stays, and the half-clad, terrified groups on 
her decks. 

The two men who clung to the boat were climb- 
ing up on the steamer; and Stub had caught a 
leg of one, who was trying to kick him off. 

Stub held on as if for life. The leg kicked with 
equal zeal. How long this had been going on Ar- 
thur could not tell, when all at once the companion 
leg fetched Stub a rude buffet on the pate, and he 
fell backwards into the water. 

He was that instant hidden from Arthur’s view 
by adark object that cut the fog between them. 
It was a boat that had suddenly appeared gliding 
out of the all-enveloping cloud. It grazed Ar- 
thur’s shoulder, and a long arm reaching out of it 
caught him by the coat. 

“Ketch holt here! tumble in!” cried a voice be- 
hind the arm. “A leetle further towards the 
stern, or you’ll tip the dory.” 

Arthur, still strangling from the effects of too 
jauch salt water, clutched the rail, and let his 


seen 
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hands run along on it until near the stern, when| ‘What point do you hail from ?” Dandy,” said Tom, angrily, when I reported the | Annie's. He took it for granted that she was loyal 
he was quickly helped aboard. “Crab Crick, close by Long Cliff; I fish for the | statement. like himself. 

Stub had already struck out for the dory. He | hotel.” Dandy was a thorn in Tom’s side at that time.| “I have just come from Winchester,” he said. 
caught hold of the other side, and unwittingly| ‘I thought we must be in that neighborhood,” | They had played, trained dogs and broken horses | “There will be hot work there soon. By the way, 
helped to balance it while Arthur climbed over.| said the uncle. “No doubt we might get a con- together peaceably enough since they were born, | where is Tom? I found a young recruit in my 
He was then taken in at the bow, as Arthur had | veyance there.” but the mulatto lately had taken to aping Tom’s | regiment the other day that I mistook for him 
been at the stern. Being satisfied on that point, he added,— jaunty airs and graces with insufferable accuracy. | from a singular likeness; name of Archer, too. 

Both boys had let go their bags, and Arthur| “The steamer may be delayed here an hour or | He was of the same size and almost as white as | One of your relations >” 
had lost his hat as well as his cork-jacket. Dis-| two; and there’s no knowing when we shall get | Tom; and there was, too, a singular resemblance} ‘No; none of our family are in the—in that 
mal-looking objects they were, crouching in the | into port. If you could take me ashore, with my in feature and expression which goaded Tom to| army,” said Aunt Annie, coloring hotly. For- 
ends of the tossing dory, enveloped in mist, their | niece, I should like it.” madness. Dandy, too, had picked up a correct | tunately we were summoned to dinner just then, 
clothing drenched, and the water dripping from| Again Arthur’s heart thrilled with hope. The knowledge of English which he used when occa-| and the General forgot to renew his inquiry for 
their heads. fisherman tossed up the life-preservers, as he re- | sion served. Tom. 

“What's the matter with the steamer ?” said the | plied,— On the evening in question, Tom thrust his head | ‘Who could that recruit have been ?” said Sue, 
man who had fished them out, resuming his oars, “T’d willingly take you, but I’m afraid my dory in the door of the sewing-room again. ‘That uni- | when he was gone. “Like Tom? Name of Archer ? 
and staring up at the demolished paddle-wheel. aint exactly fit for a lady’s accommodation.” form? Dandy has gone to the meeting. Do you | It is very strange!” 

“Your brig run into us; don't you know?”| “I declare!” said the old gentleman, looking | think he would dare to take it ?” But they did not think of Dandy, and I did not 
said Stub. down into the miserable, dirty, fishy, leaky skiff,| Sue laughed. “I have no doubt he has it on, | suggest him. 

“My brig? I haint got no brig!” said the man. | which now lay close alongside. “I’m afraid my- sword and all.” Tom succeeded in joining the Southern army and 

‘Aint this the brig’s boat ?” self it isn’t just the thing. I’m obligedto you,my| “Ill whale him within an inch of his life!” | was made captain of a company. He conducted 

“Not much! This is my fishin’-dory. That | friend; but I think we’ll stay where we are, unless shouted Tom, clapping on his hat and rushing | himself that winter with courage, but was incura- 
must be the brig, a-ringin’ her fog-bell off here.” _| the captain concludes to send us ashore in one of | out. bly given to boyish sky-larking, which brought on 

“How did you get here ?” Stub asked. his boats.” Now the meeting was one of “Southern sympa- | him incessant reproof. 

“J was underrunnin’ my trawl, when I heard| Arthur’s heart sank again. The old gentleman | thizers.” It was held in the town hall, and as the} At last Gen. Wright’s division camped within 
the distress-signals blowed. I couldn’t see nary | seemed now to notice him for the first time. ‘Are | aisles were filled with Union men and boys, the | sight. Tom’s soul burned to make himself a 
thing but the fog; but I rowed in the direction of | you going ashore, boys ?” he asked. proceedings were very lively. As Tom arrived,| name. He resolved to cross the river without or- 
the sounds. I’d just took in my last fish.” “T suppose so,” said Arthur. an ex-Congressman—a colonel—was in the midst | ders, and discover the numbers and condition of 

The boys now noticed a couple of tubs in the “If we can git there without another shipwreck !” of a fiery speech in defence of the Rebellion. It| the Union troops. He had a dislike to the name 
boat, one containing coiled lines with large hooks | added Stub, with a brave air, feeling that he now | was |received coldly, even by his friends, the | of a spy, so the foolhardy boy set out without any 
attached, the other partly filled with good-sized | had an adventure to talk about and brag of.| colonel having, the week before, ignominiously | disguise; crossed the river; was arrested and tried 
cod and hake. “We're going to try for’t!” backed out of a fight with a man named Porter, | at drum-head court-martial and sentenced to be 

Soon Arthur made a still more interesting dis-| ‘Well, take care of yourselves, boys!” said the in a way which had set the county 1n a roar. shot the next morning. 
covery. He saw his hat, foundered, tossing in the | old gentleman, as the dory pulled away. Just as Tom pushed into the door, the colonel| Orders had been received the day before that no 
sea, near the lost life-preserver. These he fished| Just then the niece came to the uncle’s side. He | Was hurling terrific defiance against all who dif- | further mercy was to be shown to spies and de- 
out by means of a short boat-hook, saying, as he | spoke to her, pointing at the receding skiff. There fered with him. He paused to take breath, when | serters. Gen. Wright was in Washington, but if 
lifted the dripping cork-jacket over the dory’s| she saw the boy she would so gladly have be- | @ shrill voice called out,— he had been with his command, he probably could 
side,— friended, lifting his wet hat to her in the tossing| ‘And how will you pay Porter, colonel r have done nothing to save the son of his old friend. 

“That came pretty near being the death of me.| stern. She waved her handkerchief after him with A startled silence followed. The colonel stepped| Tom sat, miserable and limp in soul enough, in 
I’ve found out one thing; the place of a life-pre- | a most tender, sadly foreboding smile. to the edge of the platform, one shaking hand on | a little hut which had been taken as his guard- 
server isn’t about a fellow’s heels.” Filled with disappointment and misgivings, Ar- | his jaws, from which all the blood had receded. house. It was nearly morning when the patrol at 

He was getting over his fright, but he was still | thur looked back, still lifting his hat, in the de- “The question is an insult to which I have but | the door was relieved. The new sentinel paced 
in a state of high nervous excitement. He was | parting dory, until the white handkerchief and the | one answer.” He drew out his card and flung it | gravely up and down a few times, then glancing 
fast recovering, too, from his too intimate acquain- | pale face, with the steamer’s vast shadowy shape, | On the floor. “If you are a gentleman, you will | cautiously about him through the silent camp, and 
tance with salt water; he had ceased strangling | faded from sight and vanished in the fog. take that!” at the dusky hills, suddenly turned and pushed 
and coughing, and he did not much mind his wet (To be continued.) An excited murmur ran over the hall. In the | open the door. 
clothes. a ee midst of it, a tall figure dressed in a glittering uni- “Mast’ Tom!” 

Afterwards the two hand-bags were found float- INCOMPLETENESS. ee leisurely passed through the crowd, lifted wwaes? Dendy! Is this you : 
ing about, and hauled in by the boat-hook, con- e card, bowed to the colonel, and turning tothe| “Is this you?” severely. “That’s a properer 
siderably the heavier for their brief soaking. wy A  teunfulated audience, nodded with a familiar wink and grin. | question, I think! Lud-a-massy!” lapsing into 

The swamped boat was hoisted by the davits. a yt “Archer's Dandy! Tom’s double!” his familiar speech. ‘Mast’ Tom, I allus knowed 
In the meantime a second boat had been lowered, . ‘ , The shouts and laughter and confusion were | what’d come ob yoh high-flying, an’ capahs, and 
quietly, and in good order, from the other side of Oe ee ee ae heard where we sat sewing at Aunt Annie's. A | foolidgness! Hyak yoh are a-gwine to be shot!” 
the steamer; and it now appeared, running up un- Ths ety moments 4 he mind few moments later, Tom came in pale with rage. “Shot!” Tom leaped to his feet. This was a 
der the smashed paddle-box, which a cool-headed FOp RAE ere PS OW HoLuns. “T will not stay in Dryford another day! I am | horror he had not dreamed of. 
officer standing in the bow proceeded to examine. +r the laughing-stock of the town!” he gasped, as “Hush-h, foh heben’s sake! 

While he was making his observations and re- For the Companion. . his mother met him. 
porting to an officer on deck, still another boat 





I’ve got a plan.” 
He shut the door, and they stood whispering to- 
The next morning, to my astonishment, Tom | gether for a few moments. Presently it opened 
and the man with the gun came out. 

Tom burst into the room where Aunt Archer sat | Went about with eyes swollen from weeping. | “You understand ?” said the prisoner, in quick, 
Some earnest words passed between the officers | sewing with us. In spite of the assertant dignity “He has gone,” whispered Sue to me. “He is | sharp tones. ‘At five the relief comes. The pass- 
of the two boats in regard to the collision. For- | of his eighteen years his face wore a scared look. going to get through the lines and join Lee. He} word is Shenandoah, and the cut in the hills below 
tunately, whether the steamer or the brig were| “Mother, did you take my uniform out of my has been frantic to go for a year, but mother has | will lead you straight into the thicket.” 

most to blame for it, no fatal injury to either had | wardrobe 2” kept him. He’ll nevercross the lines into the Con-| “But, Dandy’”—the sentinel paused unwillingly. 
been done. Both had been running at a low rate| “No, my son.” federacy alive.” ' ’ “Are you sure no harm will come to you ?” 

of speed when it had occurred, and the paddle-box | “Girls ?’ looking at us with fierce suspicion. I was bare fond of poor. Tom, with all his head- “No, no. Ill jes tell de General how de land 
had broken the force of the blow; although the} “Do you think I’d touch those sacred gar- strong whims; and faithful as I was to the Union, | lies. 
great weight of the brig had carried her well into | ments ?” said Sue. could not help feeling more merciful to the Rebel- 


the steamers actual side, crushing the upper tim- “As soon meddle with your moustache,” added lion now that the boy had taken part in it. Break- 
bers of both. 


came out of the fog, from the direction in which ““ARCHER’S DANDY.” really was missing, and Aunt Annie and the girls 
the invisible brig was lying to. 


He won’t shoot a nigger toh wearin’ his 
mast’s cloes. "Taint de fus time, hey ?” chuckling. 

Tom took up the sentry’s march. Before dawn 
little Nan, snipping her doll’s hair. fast passed in gloomy silence. Dandy waited as | broke, the relief came, and with a quick glance in 
Officers were now seen moving about the deck,| ‘Tom banged the door and went off muttering. usual. Nothing could have been more blank or | at the prisoner, Tom was gone. He crossed the 
tranquilizing the passengers ; assuring them that} “Poor fellow! I wonder where it is,” said Aunt guileless than his face. : river and reached his camp in safety. When the 
the steamer was safe, and would be able to pro-| Annie, anxiously, gathering up her work. “Take a waffle, missy,” he whispered to Nan, | door was opened by his comrades, Dandy was sur- 
ceed on her voyage as soon as the smoke-stack | Now, mother, sit still and don’t trouble your- with profound sympathy. ‘Dah’s one’ll comfort | prised to find that he was not recognized at once. 
could be righted and the wreck of the paddle- | self,” said Sue. “He never knows where any of | Y°U- Wid honey an’ buttah.” He remembered for the first time his singular like- 
wheel cleared away. his things are. I wish the ridiculous coat and “Don't come near me, you Dandy!” cried the | ness to the prisoner. 

This good news reached the two boys in the | trousers were burned, anyhow. Such tom-foolery!|Cbild. “If it hadn’t been for your caper, Tom | “Good Lord! Dat look ob de Archers ’Il be de 
dory, as it ran up alongside the steamer’s boat. It is drawing the attention of Marshal Paul on wouldn’t have gone to be shot!” death ob me at last!” he muttered. 

“Ye want to go back on board ?” said the fisher- | us. I heard he said every man who had belonged “Capah! Likely’s I was caperin’ las’ night. I} The army was to march that morning, and the 
man, resting on his oars. to that company was marked as a rebel.” dunno. Sho’s you bawn, seben debbels gets my | execution was ordered for an early hour. 

“I don’t know what we should want to do that} “Marshal Paul, indeed!” said Nan, tossing her | in’ards sometimes an’ drives Dandy out 0’ dohs,”| “Dey’re gettin’ de breaktast and me an’ such 
for!” said Stub. “I’ve had enough of the old| head. ‘Paul Pry!” rolling up his eyes with saintly reverence. “’Pears | trifles out of the way,” said Dandy, with the 
steamboat! haint you, Artie ?”’ I could not help a shudder. Up in the little | 4® I do ’member somepin’ went wrong las’ night! | inevitable giggle, as he rose and followed the officer 

Arthur thought of the kind young woman who | Northern town from which I had just come—it | "TW@S one ob dem seben did it. “Twan’t Dandy.” | to the door. 
had invited him to go home with her, and had | was in an early year of the Civil War—we re-| “You can leave the room,” said Aunt Annie. 
given him the lite-belt. He would have liked at| garded every Union soldier with reverence. We | “1 really am tempted to think he is possessed with 
least to see her again and thank her. Yet, wet as | saw the war vaguely in the distance; but with all | #9 evil spirit,” she said, when he was gone. “Min-| It was sunrise. Down in the gorges the fog lay 
he was, he could not say that he cared to return | its gigantic horror it was a sacred movement to us. | tY, his mother, was a stupid creature, and Inursed | in deep gray waves. Dandy glanced towards the 
on board the steamer. Here, in this border-town of Dryford, it put on him through his childish illnesses with my own | cut through the hills. Tom had not yet had time 

“Can you take us ashore ?” he asked the fisher- | commonplace, even absurd, phases, especially hands. Tom has showered kindnesses on him. | to escape. If he told his secret, Tom would be re- 
man. “To some house where we can get dry and | when seen through the eyes of my giddy cousins. | Yet I have never seen a sign of affection from him | taken, both would be shot, and the stratagem 
warm ?” | Dryford was an old river town made up of a few |  @0Y human being. Nothing but impish tricks.” | would have been useless. 


. ” + ry ’ J _ <3 \¢ ‘ y B y q ” 
“So I say!” Stub exclaimed. “I'm wet as a| Southern families and many Northern new-com-| “They never have done anybody much harm, 
drownded rat!” ers ; 





“T must see Gen. Wright,” he said. 
“The General has not returned.” 








Outside, a detachment 
of soldiers waited and a drum kept muffled time. 
the war had degenerated into the squabble of | 521d Sue, thoughtfully. “Perhaps he is jealous of| Dandy drew himself up. In his gray uniform 
“1 can take ye into our crick, to my shanty, and | a neighborhood. Tom.” he was a striking figure. “I'll give him dat 
give ye a warmin’ outside and a cup o’ coffee in,| As a rule, the old people sided with the Govern-| “Jealous of Tom ’” Aunt Annie’s fair face | chance,” he thought. ‘Dah’s anoderief’ foh me.” 
if ye can’t do no better,” said the fisherman. ment. Young fellows like Tom stole off to join flushed. “A negro jealous of Col. Archer’s son!” | He passed down the hill, marching steadily in 

“That's good enough, I should say, shouldn’t| Ashby or Lee, and the girls banged “Dixie” or | Going out I stumbled over Dandy, suspiciously | the midst of the file, tramping down the wet grass, 
you, Artie?” cried Stub. ‘We're in luck, after | “The Bonny Blue Flag” on their pianos. near the key-hole. He instantly began to spin | and glancing about into the blackberry and sumach 
all!” One week the streets would be filled with the around in a waltz, giving Tom’s step with such | bushes, white with gossamer webs—just such a 

“Mighty poor luck you'll call it, I’m afraid!” | army blue. Majors and colonels would gallop up languishing airs that I laughed. He stopped. morning as he and Tom would have chosen long 
said the fisherman. “But you'll be welcome to | and down the town; the next they would vanish. | ‘Mast’ Tom mighty fine on de feet, Miss Aggy. | ago for a hunt. 
such comforts as I’ve got. Le’ me see first what | Wild reports would fly about that Lee was within | But Dandy good as de next man, foh de waltz.| There was a heavy tug under Dandy’s breast. 
that man wants.” an hour’s march; the Southerners would come out | Mast’ Tom he turn sojer an’ get shot in glory, kase “T’ll gib him de chance,” he said again, for his 

Somebody was calling to him from on board the | into the sun smiling, and the loyal women would | he Cunnel Archer’s son.” knees and his courage were both growing very 
steamer. fall to burying their spoons, or sewing up their| He stood erect and suddenly dropped his negro | Shaky. “An’ ef de wust comes to de wust foh 

“It's L. 7.!" said Stub, with a grim laugh. | rings in their skirts. Down in the muddle and | dialect, which he could do at pleasure. For | Dandy—why—de Archers are no cowards!” tap- 
“The real one; the owner of that famous trunk! | swirl of these little eddies one forgot whither the | the moment it was a grave "man, not a capering ping his breast with triumphant significance. 

He wants you, Artie.” great current of the war was tending. imp, that faced me. They paused on a meadow near the bank. The 

Arthur's heart gave a big jump. The oppor- Dandy, Tom’s mulatto body-servant, set the po- “All the Archers are fighting-stock,” touching | officer gave the word of command and the men 
tunity held out to him by the niece was not then | sition of the family before me, as he drove me | his own breast lightly. The next minute he was | tell into a hollow square, when like a bolt shot 
quite thrown away. He could still accept her | from the railroad station. strutting down street, whistling shrilly. through them, the prisoner dashed one to the 
offer; and how could he know but it might prove “Glad you’s come, Miss Aggy. Ouh house We never saw Dandy again. When he did not | ground, another to his knees, rushed to the river- 
his salvation ?—if Stub would only let him off ! ’s’vided ’gainst itself bout dis yer fuss. Miss | return Aunt Annie was positive that he had fol- | bank and plunged in. 

But Uncle Luther Talcott did not speak directly | Sue, she bobolitioner. Missy Nan, she secesh. | lowed Tom across the lines. But I was not so| The men stood bewildered for a moment, and 
to Arthur, as the dory drew near. His business | Mahs Tom an’ all dat boy’s sojer compiny he jine | confident. There were deeper thoughts in the | then followed him shouting or swearing, but most 
was with the fisherman. ‘How far are we from | foh de wah, dey out an’ out rebel, an’ me an’ ole | boy’s yeasty brain than she had ever suspected. of them laughing. The truth was they would not 
shore ?” he asked. | mist’, we hab jes’ to keep de balance ’tween ’em.”| A week later we received a call from Gen.| have been sorry if he had escaped. They had 

“About three miles.” | “If anybody gets into trouble, it will be that imp |‘Wright of the Union army, an old friend of Aunt! not relished their morning’s work. Shooting at 2 
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an of men in n battle was a very different thing to | 


at a poor fellow standing unarmed and alone. 

However, they knew their duty, cocked and 
pointed their guns—down the river. But one man 
had the instinct of the chase in his blood. He 
pulled out a pistol and watched his chance. 

Weighed down with Tom’s heavy accoutrements, 
Dandy swam but slowly under water, and at last 
was forced to rise for breath. The soldier took 
aim, fired. The head which showed above the 
surface sank, and the water below ran with a red 
stain in the morning light. 

They drew poor Dandy ashore before he had | 
ceased to breathe, and laid him on the bank; two | 
or three of them unbuttoning his coat and chafing 
his breast. | 

“Pm sorry for you, old fellow,” said one. | 

Dandy opened his eyes. There was a trium-| 
phant gleam in them. “I went troo dat business | 
fus’-rate!”” he whispered feebly. 
was allus good fighting-stock !” 

Then the eyes grew fixed, staring up into the 
blue sky, beyond which waits infinite goodness | 
and justice for all, both white and black. 

+e — ee 
SCATTER BLESSINGS ROUND. 
Sure they of many blessings 
Should scatter many blessings round, 
As laden boughs in Autumn fling 
Their ripe fruit to the ground. 
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For the Companion. 


OUT IN A BLIZZARD. 


“Wake up, Freme! It hassnowed! Splendid track- 
ing this morning!” shouted Casey Lovering, standing at 
the chamber window of his Nebraska home, early one | 
December morning. ‘We'll have our deer-hunt to- 
day.” 

It was the first snow-fall of the season. 

The Loverings lived up the valley of the Elkhorn, 
and had been working hard for two or three years, 
opening a new farm and putting up comfortable build- 
ings. Each member of the family had worked hard 
harvesting a heavy crop that season; and Mr. Lovering 
had promised the two boys, Casey and Fremont, that 
they should have a deer-hunt the first day that snow 
came. 

Deer were plenty in that locality; and the two lads 
had longingly marked the “signs” all the fall. After 
Casey had shouted his discovery of the snow, Freme 
was not long “waking up.”’ They dressed hurriedly, 
loaded their two shot funs, charging each with a bullet 
‘“‘bedded”’ in B B shot, and were ready to start on their 
hunt before their mother could get their breakfast 
ready. 

“Wal, boys,” said their father, with a broad smile on 
his tanned face, as they rushed to the table, “your hunt- 
ing-day has come, and I wish I could go with you. But 
1 must stay at home and build a shelter for the calves 

Breakfast over, with game-bags well filled with lunch, 
the boys set off, crossing the Elkhorn just above 
their house, the best hunting-ground being on the other 
side. 

It was a fine morning for tracking, just cold enough 
to keep the light snow from melting, and the sky over- 
head covered with dull, leaden clouds—clonds which 
seemed to betoken more snow. 

So marked, indeed, were the indications of another 
snowstorm, that Mr. Lovering doubted whether he 
ought to have allowed the boys to go. For north-west- 
ern snowstorms, often accompanied by “blizzards,” are 
much more to be dreaded than those of the same lati- 
tude in the East. 

“We'll find deer round the mouth of Antelope 
Creek!” exclaimed Casey, as they hurried forward to 
get into the region of game. “I’ve seen deer there three 
times.”’ 

“And I have twice,” cried Freme. ‘Tell ye what 
we'll do, Caze; we’ll eat our dinner up there by ‘Wild- 
Cat Rock.’ I’ve got some salt an’ matches in my sack, 


an’ if we get a deer, we’ll build a fire and cook some | 


venison!” 

Antelope Creek is a small brook running into the 
Elkhorn about seven miles above Mr. Lovering’s farm. 
For several miles back from the river, this little stream 
flows down a narrow valley the sides of which are, or 
were then at least, covered with brush and scrubby 
trees, affording a browsing place for deer in winter; 
and during heavy storms both deer and elk often sought 
shelter there. 

Wild-Cat Rock was a high crag jutting over the creek 
some two miles above its mouth. In reality it was the 
end of a long ridge, which from a side view looked as 
though it had been broken off and tumbled into the 
creek. 

There were stunted trees and bushes clinging to the 
steep sides and all around the point of rocks, the whole 
presenting a look of wild, singular picturesqueness. 
The old hunters knew of several caves about the crags 
here. 

Casey and Freme had been there in the summer with 
other lads; and for all of them the place possessed a 
great fascination. The boys reached the mouth of the 
creek early in the forenoon, but failed to find deer there. 
About half a mile up the creek valley, however, they 
came upon a fresh trail where five deer had very re- 
cently passed. 

“Still as a mouse now!” whispered Casey. “We'll 
follow ’em up and like as not get two, first shot!” 

The trail led on straight up the stream past Wild-Cat 
Rock. At a point some two miles above the Rock, they 
came upon another trail that crossed the one they were 
following and led up a bushy ravine. As this did not 
look fresher than the one they were on, Caze decided to 
keep to the first. Just then five deer dashed out of a 
patch of brush, bounded up the side of the valley, and 
passed over the hill at full spring! 

“Plague on the luck!” exclaimed Casey. ‘“That’s 


too bad! Why couldn’t they have got into a patch of 


brush that wasn’t in sight of all creation! Now we’ve 
lost our venison!” 

“And I’m getting hungry as a bear,” cried Freme. 
“Tell ye what, Caze; let’s kill some ‘jack’ rabbits and 
go back to the Rock.” 

To this Caze, after a little hesitation, assented—noth- 
ing better offering; and going along from one copse to 


person to squeeze in. 


“De Archers 
| down 


caused them to stop with exclamations 


| west, cither from the sky or echoed up 
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another, they succeeded in seit four of these singu- | 
these ex-lawyers, clerks and laborers, to shooting | |larly large, ungainly hares, weighing each as much | cave the boys were able to keep warm by hovering over 


again, at least, as the hare of northern New England, 
and four times as much as a common rabbit. 

Reaching the foot of the Rock, both boys speedily 
forgot their disappointment in the pleasure of getting 


| Up a camping-out dinner; Caze dressing one of the 
| jacks, and Freme collecting dry wood and kindling a 


fire, on the coals of which they proposed to broil their 
hare venison. 

While picking up wood, Freme stumbled on the en- 
trance of one of the caves of which they had heard. It 
was a narrow, slanting fissure, partly hidden from view 
by a large fragment of the broken cliff. He peeped into 
the cavern and saw that it extended back for some dis- 
| tance, and was high enough inside for a man to stand 
erect; while the mouth was barely large enough fora 


Getting their bed of coals burned down and broiling 
their hare, took up an hour or more; and by the time 
the repast was laid out on a stone beside the fire, ready 
for eating, both lads noticed with some concern that 
here and there a big snowflake was dropping lazily 


“We must eat our dinner and start for home,” re- 
marked Caze. 

There had not been a breath of wind stirring that en- 
tire forenoon. As the boys ate their dinner, an omin- 
ous stillness seemed to brood over river, creek and _ val- 
| ley. Only the gentle murmur made by 
the falling flakes on the dry leaves of 
the shrub oaks broke the utter silence. 

Just as theys were finishing their 
meal, a sound caught their ears which 





of alarm. From away in the north- 
from the earth, came a low, strange 
noise, like some deep-drawn, clemental 
sigh. 

“It’s a blizzard, sure!’ cried Casey. 
“The old settlers say it always roars 
like that just before one!” 


louder. The clouds overhead grew more leaden, and 
threw a deeper gloom over Rock and valley; and as 
though to echo the dismal sound, the long, distressful 
howl of a wolf came to their ears from the prairie above 
them. 

The boys had lived long enough in the West to know 
what a blizzard meant. For a moment they were awe- 
struck. Their home was six or seven miles away. 
They knew they could not reach it before the storm 
would be at its height. They thought of the cave Freme 
had seen, and at once ran to look at that. The mouth 
was sheltered somewhat by the great rock outside; and 
though a dark recess, it yet offered a haven from the icy 
tornado that was rolling down from the north. 

“Get wood quick!’’ shouted Casey. “Fetch in all 
the dry stuff you can get hold of. Maybe we can keep 
a fire going in there, to keep from freezing.” 

Hither and thither they ran, snatching up every old 
branch and log. ‘Down wood” and ‘drift’? were 
plentiful. In fifteen minutes they had brought up a 
large pile—spurred to haste every moment by the in- 
creasing roar and howling of the on-coming tempest. 

Then it struck! Crag, creek and trees seemed to give 
forth a shriek of affright. The oaks leaped and writhed 
from their roots, and in an instant the whole landscape 
disappeared from sight in a vast whirling cloud of icy 
snow-dust. 

The tw@lads had taken refuge in the cave, and were 
trying to light a fire. In this they succeeded, and then 
carefully fed the growing blaze which seemed to hold 
in it all light, life and warmth. 

“The snow may drift us in,” said Casey, “but I 
reckon we can weather it here.” 

“Yes, but what will father and mother think?’’ cried 
Freme. 

Meantime the storm grew fiercer. The snow, pul- 
verized by the fury of the wind, seemed to fill all space. 
Darkness, as of night, too, had fallen; but inside, the 
genial blaze lighted up the cave. It was a low, irregu- 
lar cavern. The fire almost filled it with smoke; but 
even in the smoke there was warmth. 

“Hullo! Look, look, Caze! What's that?’ 

Staring in at the mouth of the cave, blinking at the 
fire, stood a large timber wolf. The shaggy coat of the 
creature was beaten so full of fine snow that, except for 
its shape, Casey would not have known to what species 
this snowy apparition belonged. The animal was evi- 
dently bewildered by the fire, which was directly be- 
tween the boys and the entrance where it stood; but 

when the boys moved to seize their guns, it slunk back. 

Casey stepped to the entrance, but the wolf was al- 
ready out of sight. Plainly, it had sought the cave—an 
old haunt, perhaps—for shelter from the gale. 

With a part of their firewood and with loose frag- 
ments of rock about the cave—such as they could lift— 
the boys hastily barricaded the entrance, then for some 
time sat, guns in their hands, on the watch; but the 
wolf did not immediately reappear, 








Each moment the roaring grew more distinct and | 





Meantime, it had become bateeety cold; yet in the | 


| their fire, and tending it carefully. 

| Later on they even dressed and partially cooked an- 
| other of the “‘jacks,”’ which, with the remains of their 
| lunch, was all they had for supper. 

| The driving gusts of snow had by this time well-nigh 
| drifted up the entrance to their retreat, nor is it very 
strange that, as the night drew on, the lads, tired out by 
the jaunt and excitements of this eventful day, fell 
asleep, despite their uncomfortable position. 

Perhaps they slept two hours, three it may be, when 
both were waked at once by a grating noise, and a 
shower of snow and a strong draft of cold wind, fol- 
lowed by a rush of moving objects, and accompanied by 
a great panting and snapping of teeth. 

For the moment both boys were bewildered. ‘Where 
are we? What is it?’’ cried Freme, shivering with | 
cold and terror. | 

“Sh! muttered Casey, whom the sound of his 
brother’s voice brought back to recollection. “I see 
what itis. It’s wolves!’ 

At that Freme screamed out with fright. 

“Keep still!” whispered Casey. ‘Help me start the 
fire!’ | 

But Freme, terrified —— out of his wits, crouched 
behind his brother. Casey however, scratched open 
the embers of their fire, collected the still glowing coals 
together, and with bits of wood, by dint of blowing, 




























soon started a tiny blaze. 
Then there was a scramble. The 
wolves did not run out, however, but 
slunk back into the corners of the 
cave. As soon as the fire blazed up, 
the boys could see them, blinking at 
the light, their teeth chattering and 
their furry coats packed full of snow. 
“Take your gun, Freme!” said Casey, ‘“‘and shoot 
that one there by the whitish rock. You can’t miss him. 
I'll take the one farther along. Get right aim now. I’ll 
tell ye when to fire. Now!” 
The reports, there in the pent-up cavern, nearly 
stunned the boys. The concussion even put out the 


the wolves were seen to have dropped. But even then 
the others did not run out. Nearly frozen, and bewil- 
dered by the glare, they crouched in the dark corners of 
the cave, gnashing their teeth and awaiting the hurried 
reloading of the guns with a kind of dogged resignation 
—as if any fate were preferable to exposure to the blast 
without. 

Again the boys brought their pieces to bear on their 
savage visitants and fired a second time. With these 
last shots one or two of the wolves—all that were left 
unwounded—dashed forth with a howl of rage which 
blended with the yells of their fallen comrades. 

Rekindling the fire, Casey looked carefully about, 
then once more blockaded the mouth of the cave. 

The firelight showed three large, gaunt, grizzly tim- 
ber wolves outstretched, dead, or dying. 


Freme tended their fire and watched during the re- 
mainder of the night. The blizzard, meantime, had 
spent its first force and with daylight lulled altogether. 
By eight or nine o’clock the boys ventured forth from 
the cave, which had stood them in such good stead, and 
started to wallow their way home, through, at least, 
three feet of snow. 

A mile or two below the mouth of the creek, they met 
their father and a neighbor named Schuman, out in 
search of them. And very thankful was Mr. Lovering 
to see his two sons alive after such a night abroad. 

The two men went back with the boys to the cave and 
secured the hides of the wolves; and, as sleigh-robes, 
these skins are now used by the Lovering family— 
trophies of Casey’s and Freme’s adventure the night 
they were caught out in a blizzard. 





TAME PORPOISES. 

A writer in Land and Water who has studied the 
habits of the porpoise in an aquarium says: 

The intelligence and docility of some of those which 
have been kept at Brighton have taught me even to re- 
gard as not impossible an incident related by Pliny and 
Aulus Gellius, of a boy who, whilst frequently bathing 
in the sea, made friends with a dolphin, which became 
so tame that it would come to him when he called it by 
the name “Simo,” and receive from his hand the food 
which he was accustomed to take into the water for it. 

The further assertion that it would allow the lad to 
mount on its back was probably an exaggeration; but 
after my experience of the gentleness and teachablezess 





semble in intellectual capacity, I would not absolutely 
deny or ridicule it, 





| tween the ‘‘sea-hogs 


fire—for the moment. When it blazed up again, two of | 


Far too much excited to again fall asleep, Caze and | 





I am sure that these animals are as capable as dogs of 
attachment to mankind. 

A curious instance of the habits of porpoises being 
turned to good account has been related to me by Mr. 
Scott-Siddons. 

He tells me that when H. M.S. Herald, of which he 
was one of the officers, arrived in Moreton Bay, in the 
course of her surveying voyage, the natives came off to 
the ship and entreated those on board ‘not to shoot 
their tame porpoises.” 

They explained that a great number of these ceta- 
ceans were accustomed to bask on the surface of the 
water not far from the shore, and were occasionally fed 
and never disturbed by them until their services were 
required. 

When a shoal of fish entered the bay, and came be- 
” and the land, the people went out 
to seaward of them and roused the latter from their 
siesta by striking the surface of the water with their 
spears and paddles. 

The porpoises then chased the fish, caught and ate 
some, and drove the rest in shore; and as soon as these 
came within proper distance, a net was shot around 


| them, and a splendid haul was made. 


I had never before heard of porpoises being thus 
trained as a pack of hounds in modern times, but Pliny 


| says that the fishermen of Narbonne, when they shot a 


net across the narrow mouth of a certain tidal creek to 


intercept the mullet, and inclosed a large number of 
' 


them, called loudly for the dolphins, and that all within 
hearing distance came readily to their assistance, and 
helped to keep back the fish from pressing upon the net 
or escaping over it; for which services they were re- 
warded with a liberal share of the spoil. 

He also quotes Mutianus as describing a similar mode 
of fishing in the Gulf of Jassius, where, however, the 
dolphins came of their own accord to assist in the work, 
and took their portion of the booty at the fishermen’s 
hands. 
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For the Companion, 


THE CODE OF “HONOR.” 
Cilley and Graves. 


It is happily very seldom, in these days, that we hear 
even the idea of a ducl mentioned as the result of a 
sharp debate in Congress. Our legislators still indulge 
more or less in harsh epithets, and occasionally present 
the exhibition of bitter personal wrangles; but they 
have learned to settle their quarrels in a more sensible 
way than by “calling cach other out,” and making tar- 
gets of themselves for each other to shoot at. 

Congressional duels, some years ago, were very com 
mon; and were often fought on very absurd and frivo- 
lous grounds. Since the end of the Civil War, however, 
such scenes have been very rare. Almost the last at- 
tempts at duelling among Congressmen was the series 
of challenges which followed the assault on Senator 
Sumner in the Senate Chamber in 1856; neither of 
which, however, resulted in an actual encounter. 

One of the most causeless and lamentable Congres- 
sional duels that ever took place was that between Jon- 
athan Cilley and William J. Graves, in the year 1838. 
There was not the slightest cause of difference between 

|them. On the contrary, each respected and liked the 
other. It was with expressions full of mutual personal 
regard that they met on the fatal field and engaged in a 
deadly encounter. 

The false and absurd notion of “‘honor,”’ with neither 
reason nor morality to justify it, once more caused the 
sacrifice of one valuable life, and the dooming of another 
to many years of misery and remorse. 

Cilley was a member of Congress from Maine. He 
was a man of most attractive qualities, and possessed 
many charms of heart and manner. He was young, and 
might look forward to yet higher political honors than 
those he had yet attained; for he was looked upon as a 
man of unusual talent and ability. 





He was somewhat 
proud, and was vain of his descent from a General of 
| the Revolution, and an eminent officer of the War ot 
| 1812. 

His rival, Graves, was a member from Kentucky, and 
was known as a chivalrous and courteous genileman, 
somewhat quick-tempered, but generous in his charac. 
ter and dealings with men. 

It happened that Graves was a warm personal friend 
of Gen. James Watson Webb, at that time the editor of 
a New York paper, the Courier and Enquirer ; and it 
was this friendship that led to the duel with Cilley. 





One day a debate took place in the House of Repre 
sentatives, which involved comments upon Gen. Webb's 
character. In taking part in this debate, Cilley made 
the remark that he did not think that “any charges 
Gen. Webb might make were entitled to much credit in 
an American Congress.”’ 
| The debate was on a public matter, and although Cil- 
ley’s expression was a somewhat severe one, no one 
supposed that it would be seriously resented. There 
was general surprise, therefore, when it transpired that 
Gen. Webb had felt himself deeply insulted by Cilley’s 
words, and had promptly sent him a peremptory de. 
mand for an explanation of them. 

The letter in which this demand was made, was 
handed to Cilley by Graves, who acted as Gen. Webb’s 
“friend,” on the floor of the House. Cilley, when he 
heard from whom the note was, guessing its purport, 
declined to receive it. Graves thereupon bowed and 
walked away. 

The next thing that took place was, that Cilley re. 
ceived a note from Graves himself. It appeared that he 
felt that Cilley’s declination to receive the note in some 
way reflected on his own (Graves’s) honor, as its bear. 
er. To his note, Cilley replied that, in acting as he did, 
he meant no disrespect to Graves. The latter, strange 
to say, was not content with this; but in another letter, 
demanded that Cilley should declare Gen. Webb to be 
“a gentleman and a man of honor.’’ With this demand 
the Maine member declined to comply. 

On the next morning Henry A. Wise, a member of 
Congress from Virginia, and years after Governor of 
that State, called on Cilley at his boarding-house, and 
presented to him a challenge from Graves. Although 
Cilley had always felta horror of the custom of duel- 
ling, he at once accepted the challenge, and chose George 
W. Jones, a member of Congress from Iowa, as his sec- 
ond. 

No time was lost in making arrangements for the en- 


of porpoises, and also of seals, which they closely re-| counter. It was agreed that it should take place the 


next day—February 24th, 1838—at exactly noon; that 
the weapons should be rifles; that the two antagonists 
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should stand ata distance of eighty yards from 
each other; that, having taken their positions, a 
second should call out, “Gentlemen, are you 
ready ?” and neither answering “No,” that the 
next words should be, “Fire—one, two, three, 


four ;” and that neither party should fire before 
the word “fire,” nor after the word “four.” 

The spot where these two men met is still 
pointed out to the visitor to Washington, who finds 
himsclf on the rising ground on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac, opposite the city. It overlooked 
the river, and as the combatants took their posi- 
tions, they could catch glimpses, through the leaf- 
less trees, of the great dome of the Capitol be- 
neath which they had sat together as fellow-legis- 
lators and friends. 

Each combatant was accompanied to the field 


by several friends, including two surgeons. Both | 


parties appeared promptly on the ground at the 
appointed hour. It was a peculiarly solemn scene, 
for every one present knew that these two men 
had not the least ill-fecling towards each other, 
but were about to fight in obedience to the cruel 
requirements of a barbarous code. 

In grim silence the two seconds proceeded to 
mark off the ground, while the duellists stood 
apart in a group of their friends. The choice of 
position was won by lot by Graves; and Cilley’s 
second, Jones, had the right to give the word. The 


bright rays of the sun shone across the open space | 
between the two spots where the combatants were 


to stand, while a strong wind was blowing in a 
direction which would interfere with Cilley’s pre- 
cision of aim. 

At last the moment for the combat came. Graves 
stood just in front of a copse of trees; Cilley’s po- 
sition was in an open field and on higher ground. 
The seconds in silence handed them their rifles, 
cocked and with their triggers set. Both faces 
were pale, stern and sorrowful; on neither was 
there any expression of hostility or of the spirit 
of revenge. 

Then, amid breathless silence, the voice of the 
second was heard, “Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 
And almost immediately he added, “Fire—one, 
two, three, four.” 

The report of one rifle, then of the other, was 
heard. The smoke cleared away, and both Cilley 
and Graves were seen standing upright and un- 
hurt in their positions. Both shots had missed. 

An attempt was next made to put an end to the 
duel. But Graves still insisted that Cilley should 
admit Gen. Webb to be a gentleman, which Cilley 
refused todo. At the same time he declared that 
he meant no disrespect to Graves, “because he en- 
tertained for him the highest respect and the most 
kind feelings.” 

After some discussion, it was decided by the 
friends on either side that another shot must be 
exchanged. Once more the two men confronted 
each other; once more the solemn silence, then the 
word given in a clear voice; once more the sharp 
crack, first of one and then of the other rifle. 
Again the antagonists appeared erect and un- 
touched. 

But now Graves called out angrily, “I must 
have another shot.” In vain was it again attempted 
to scttle the dispute. For the third time the an- 
tagonists assumed their posts, grasped their rifles 
and prepared to aim at cach other. 

This time, at the giving of the word, the two 
rifles seemed to go off very nearly together; but 
now with fatal effect. As the smoke curled up- 


ward, the spectators saw Cilley reel, drop his rifle | growth, but in certain cases the future is not so | armed bodies of men, all the invaded legal rights | 


and put both his hands to his breast, and heard 
him feebly exclaim, ‘I am shot!” 

He was stretched upon the sward, and after a 
few gasps expired without a word. Graves and 


his friends hurried trom the field, while the body | 


of his victim was placed in a carriage and carried 
back to his boarding-house in Washington. 
Cilley’s funeral took place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives three days after the duel, amid the 
most intense excitement on the part of his brother 
members and of the people of Washington, 


SEE 
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The wretched man who thus, from a false sense 
| of honor, deprived Cilley of life, his country of 
his services and his young family of a tender and 
| devoted father, soon retired from Congress and 
| lived out the remainder of his days in obscurity 


and wretchedness. The 
memory of his deed 
haunted him to the last. 
There is no more miser- 
able being than one who 
has killed his fellow-man for no cause except to 
satisfy a false worldly pride, Remorse is, and 
, should be, his perpetual portion and punishment. 
Grorce M. Tow Le. 


EARNESTNESS. 


Oh! let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad; 
Strike! Let every nerve and sinew 

ell on ages—tell for G 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling; 


To be living is sublime. A.C. Coxe. 





A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 


How many United States will there be in 1890? 
The last fifteen years have been years of wonder- 
ful national growth in this. country, and yet only 
one new State has been added to our sisterhood of 
States since Nebraska was admitted in March, 








1867. Colorado came in nine years later, in 1876, 
|as the thirty-cighth and “centennial” State, and 
now nearly six years have elapsed without anoth- 
er addition. 

It is safe to say that the present number, thirty- 
eight, will not be long maintained. Dakota, with 
a population which must by this time be greater 
than that of Delaware, is knocking at the door of 
the Union, and demanding entrance, and other 
territories will not be slow in following her exam- 
ple. 

In 1870, Dakota was an uninhabited wilderness. 
In the southeastern corner of the vast territory, 
covering an area of one hundred and fifty-one 
thousand square miles, was a small but thriving 
population; and these with scattered residents 
| over the rest of the territory made up a total little 
exceeding fourteen thousand souls. 

During the last ten years that great agent of civ- 
| ilization and emigration, the railroad, has entered 
| the territory. Twelve hundred miles of railroad 
| have been built, and the territory has been trav- 

ersed from east to west. The effect is marvellous. 
| The largest county in 1870 had only thirty-five hun- 
| dred inhabitants, and there are now cleven coun- 
ties with more than five thousand each. The whole 
population of the territory is probably not less 
than one hundred and sixty thousand. 

Beyond Dakota lie the territories of Montana, 
| Idaho and Washington. Each of them had in 
| 
| 





1870 a larger population than Dakota; but they 
were inaccessible and their growth was slow. At 
the beginning of the decade, there was not a mile 
of railroad in either of them, and in 1877, Wash- 
ington alone of the three had the beginning of a 
system of roads. 

Construction of railroads is now rapidly going 
on in all of them, and before the middle of the year 
1883, there will be a through line tothe Pacific Ocean 
through this tier of territories. Territories ? They 
may be States by that time. The country is rap- 
idly filling up, and no one can set bounds to the 
speed of their growth. Whatever may happen in 
the next two years, it is almost certain that long 

| before 1890 the four territories bordering on Cana- 

| da will have assumed the rights and dignities of 
Statehood. 

| Further South also there has been, and will be, 


; clear. Utah is cursed with polygamy, and no 
| Congress will ever admit that territory as a State 
until that practice is abolished. Wyoming is an 
unpromising tract of country, and its increase of 
population must be at a slow rate. The entry of 
either of these territories into the Union in the 
next ten years is extremely doubtful. 

| But still turther South are two coming States. 
, Arizona, an admirable country for grazing, and 
possessing great treasures of mineral in her soil, 
is experiencing a large growth, and expects before 


1885 to have a sufficient population to entitle her 
to admission as a State. New Mexico has been 
largely peopled by descendants of the old Span- 
ish, Indian and half-breed residents; and until 
quite lately it has made but slight progress. A 
start has been made, however, and the admission 
of the territory will hardly be delayed until 1890. 

If this prediction should be justified, there will 
be at least six new States, and upon the national 
flag forty-four stars, about the time that the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution takes place. There 
will then be left of territories only Utah and Wy- 
oming, the District of Columbia and the Indian 
and Alaska territories, which have not a regular 
territorial Government. 

Probably not many of our Eastern readers have 
the slightest idea of the area covered by these six 
territories, which will soon be States. But a con- 
ception of its extent may be given by this statement. 
If we cut from the territory of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River three of its corners— 
New England, Florida and Wisconsin—the area 
left will not be so large as that of the six territories 
named. 

Not less than a million inhabitants, and proba- 
bly a million and a half, will have found homes in 
these territories before 1890. By the year 1900, 
they will probably be such States as Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Minnesota are to-day, peopled by in- 
dustrious and thriving men, traversed in every di- 
rection by railroads, dotted here and there by large 
and growing cities, pouring both towards the At- 
lantic and towards the Pacific their prolific pro- 
ductions,—gold and silver, wheat, meat and wool, 
food, clothing and money. 


so wonderful as is the story of the growth of Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. It will 
all be realized. And if in the year 1900 some curi- 
ous student of antiquities shall exhume a dusty 
volume of the Companion for 1882, and read it, 
he will smile at the moderation of the prophecy. 


——— $< @9———————— 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


Still shines the light of bely lives, 
Like starbcams over doubt, 

Each sainted memory, Christ-like, drives 
Some dark possession out. 


O friend! O brother! not in vain 
The life so calm and true, 
The silver dropping of the rain, 





The fall of summer dew! 
With weary hand, yct steadfast will, 
In old age as in youth, 
™ Master found thee sowing still 
he good seed of His truth. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


——$__$__$<@p—__—— 
DEFENCE OF IRISH LAND. 
English power, with all the forces of its coer- 
cion law and its arms bill, its military and police, 
its “proclamation” ot counties, and its land court, 
| has not yet succeeded in restoring Ireland to tran- 
| quillity. 
| Westill hear of constant outrages taking place 
|in Ireland; of murder and arson; the intimida- 
| tion of landlords, and the maiming of cattle. En- 
| tire districts continue to be in a state of anarchy. 
There are many places where the English law fails 
to reach, to punish evil-doers, or protect the peace- 
ful inhabitants. 

This state of chaos is very strikingly illustrated 
by the fact, that several societies have recently 
been formed in England, with the purpose of re- 
storing order and protecting property—especially 
landed property—in Ireland. What the Govern- 
ment seems powerless to do, private funds and en- 
ergy are seeking to achieve. 
| One of these societies, formed and carried on by 
| English ladies of high rank and social station, has 
for its object the relicf of Irish ladies who have 
come to actual privation and want, as a result of 
the existing troubles. Many of these Irish ladies, 
of good birth and education, the owners of consid- 
crable landed estates, have become so reduced, by 
the failure of their tenants to pay their rent, that 
they actually have been forced to have recourse to 
the poor-house. 

“Boycotting” has prevented them from cultivat- 
ing their land, and has robbed them, not only of la- 
borers, but of the necessaries of life, by the re- 
fusal of tradesmen to deal with them; and so their 
condition has become one of painful hardship. 

The society for their relief is raising funds, and 
is engaged, as far as possible, in affording them 
the means of subsistence; but of course its aid 
can only be partial at best, and will fail to reach 
many cases of suffering. 

A sti!i more important association is that for 
“the defence of Irish property.” This was initiated 
a few weeks ago by the Lord Mayor of London, 
who is aided in his project by a large body of rich 
London merchants and of public-spirited noble- 
men. One of its objects is to supply laborers to 
| Irish farms which have been deserted by native la- 

borers, or from which tenants have been evicted; 
to protect these new laborers from threats and as- 
| Saults while at their work; and to defend, by 








| of the landlords. 

The society also proposes to establish stores, 
| and to shield them from the “Boycotting” of the 
| land leaguers; so that the neighborhoods in which 
| they are opened may be supplied with provisions 
| and other necessaries; and to protect the peaceable 

sales of goods and their transit from place to place. 

To what extent these societies thus will be able 
| to restore order in the disturbed portions of Ireland 

remains to be seen. It is likely that their sphere 
of operations wil] be limited, and that they will 


This is no fancy picture. As a forecast it is not 


only n:itigate, and by no means do away with, the 
disorders which they attack. 

They cannot, moreover, hope to abolish those 
agrarian crimes which ever and anon shock the 
world, and which go unpunished because Irish 
juries will not convict the criminals, and their Irish 
neighbors will not give testimony against them. 

It becomes more and more clear every day, that 
Ireland must either be ruled with all the iron se- 
verity of martial law, or that the widest conces- 
sions must be made, in order to content the now 
so disaffected race. Even the generous Land Act 
offered to Ireland by Mr. Gladstone has so far 
failed to have any perceptible effect upon the pre- 
vailing and deep-rooted discontent of the people. 
Perhaps the only effective remedy will be found to 
be, the granting to Ireland of local self-govern- 
ment. 

——_— —_+@>____——_— 
WITTY TALKERS. 


A contemporary of Henry Clay, when asked what 
was the secret of the great Kentuckian’s remarkable 
power over men, replied, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘‘He was, first of all, the most sympathetic of listeners. 
He was interested in your affairs, not inhis own. While 
you spoke he was silent, but his eye and smile made 
constant eloquent answer.” 

John Randolph, on the contrary, talked with much 
| point and force; always, however, making himself the 
| pivot around which all his thoughts and words moved. 

One of the best listeners in the country is Mr. Emer- 
son, simply because his object is not to instruct, but to 
gain from every human being that he meets the fruit of 
his thinking or experience. We have seen him listen- 
ing with profound attention to a garrulous laborer, 
doubtless gathering some seed worth preservation from 
the rank crop of idle thoughts. 

TDanicl Webster was impatient of other men’s dis- 
| course, and interrupted them too frequently for good- 
| breeding. He snatched their idea from them half-spo- 

ken, amended it and gave it back in his own sonorous 
English. The effect upon his companion was more in- 
structive than agreeable. M. Thicrs belonged to the 
old school of incessant talkers. ‘He only listeus while 
he shaves,”’ was said of him. 

In these later, hurried days when everybody thinks 
he has something to say, and conversation is usually a 
| light, hasty touch-and-go exchange of allusions, the 
| great conversers of past generations would probably 

find less patient audiences than those who applauded 

their elaborate expressions of thought. Madame de 
| Staél tired even then some of her admirers. 
| “It is not conversation; it is soliloquy,” said one. 

When Coleridge, who was also accustomed to mono- 

logue and a subservient audience, met her, they parted 

with mutual disgust. Neither would listen to the other. 

There are now fewer brilliant talkers than in the past 

generation. Men and women of wit then preserved 

their sparkles of thought to illumine the club or salon; 
| now they usually write them, give and furnish them to 
| the public in the magazine, review or the newspaper. 
| An odd proof of the rarity of fine conversational 
| power nowadays was offered a few weeks since at the 
dinner-table of one of the Trans-Atlantic line of steam- 
|ers. The conversation turned upon a noted poet of 

Boston. ‘He is the wittiest talker I ever knew,” said 

an English passenger, “excepting a London lawyer 

whom I met years ago.”’ 

“The most brilliant converser I ever met,’ said an 
| American gentleman, ‘“‘and the readiest at repartee, was 
| a man named Joseph Brown in Australia.” 

“Why, that’s my man!” exclaimed the first. *‘‘He 
emigrated to Melbourne.” 

The captain at that moment took his seat and catch- 
ing the subject said, “I never knew but one remark- 
able talker. His wit and pathos were something 
never to be forgotten. He was a fellow named Brown, 
in Melbourne, Australia.” 

The world is small, and if the Companion should fall 
into the hands of Counsellor Brown in Australia, he 
may be pleased to know of this recognition of his power 
from three different continents. 
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MORBID SENTIMENT. 

The English papers lately contained an account of 
the sudden death of a young lady in Portsmouth on the 
eve of her wedding day. Her lover declared that ‘“‘he 
would not give her up, even to Death himself.” 

The house was already decorated for the marriage 
ceremony, the bridesmaids had their gowns prepared, 
etc. Under these circumstances it was judged best to 
yield to his “exalted feeling of tenderness.’ In short, 
the marriage ceremony actually took place between the 
bridegroom and the corpse, the funeral service follow- 
ing immediately after. 

This is a sufficiently startling exhibition of the lengths 
to which morbid sentiment can go, but it has been sur- 
passed in our own country. In September a man was 
convicted and sentenced to death in New York for wife- 
murder. During the period between his sentence and 
execution, he filled the local press with letters written 
with much literary ability, though in a florid style, de- 
scribing the minutest details of the murder, with every 
phase of his own emotions while he committed it, 
smacking his lips over every romantic morsel, with a 
sort of sentimental gusto, horrible to every discriminat- 
ing reader. 

Especially did he dwell upon a tender friendship 
which had sprung up beween himself and the baby 
child of the gaoler, since his imprisonment. His de- 
scription of this affection was alluded to in a newspaper 
as one of the saddest stories ever told. 

We confess we have little sympathy with these emo- 
tional gushes beneath which runs the cool steady cur- 
| rent of crime. No thought of his own little daughter 
stayed his hand while he deliberately slew her mother 
and blasted the daughter’s life forever. We have com- 
passion for the victim of sudden passion, who in a fren- 
zy kills his brother-man; but none for the cool mur- 
derer who mouths and poses over his deed, and turns it 
into a sensational melodrama for the public eye. 

The defect of mind which leads to crime and contor- 
tions of soul such as this, or to such glaring outrages of 
decent feeling as the marriage with a corpse, is more 
common than our readers would suppose, unless they 
| are familiar with the habits of thought of young people, 
especially in the educated class. 

In every schoo} will be found morbid, melapcholy 
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boys and girls who think they despair of life and the! But he kept on smoking a cigar made on purpose for 
world, and who usually affect cynicism or infidelity. | him in Havana, as none he could buy in New York 
They are mentally diseased, and the disease is caused | were strong enough. His whole system became sat~- 
by downright lazi and the i t study of their | urated with nicotine; but still he smoked one hundred 
own petty selves. It is the old Byronian, Wertherian | cigars a day, never being without one in his mouth, in 
craze in another time and state of society. Carried to | his waking hours, unless when he was eating. The 
an extreme, it produces moral monstrosities like this | end came; for, choosing tobacco to life, he died, as the 
literary murderer, or Guiteau. The cure for it is | physicians had said he would, of strangulation. 

wholesome work, or such discipline as shall effectually | So tremendous is the power of habit that it leads men 








awaken the victim to his own insignificance. to death with their eyes open. 
_ or" . 
heerednanersand CRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


TO SUBS 


There are unwise preachers who indulge in personal. | 
ities in the pulpit. They choose texts which are so | 
personal in their application to individuals as to be in- 
sulting. Prof. Phelps, in a work on “Preaching,” gives | 
several illustrations of this abuse of the liberty of the 
pulpit. 

A certain church became dissatisfied with its pastor, 
and refused to pay him his salary. He sued the mem- 
bers for it and gained the suit. Whereupon the church 
forgot its religion, and maliciously paid him in coppers. 
He, in retaliation, preached his farewell sermon from 
the text, “Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil.” He certainly exhibited more wit than Christian- 
i 


Sending Silver by Mail. 


Silver should not be sent in letters through the 
mail to pay subscriptions to the Companion. Be- 
cause of its weight it often tears through the en- 
velope in which it is inclosed and is lost. 

Silver or specic of any kind cannot be putin a 
| letter without proclaiming its presence to every 
person who touches it. This is too great a temp- 
tation to dishonest Government employés, and 
the money is sometimes stolen. 

Money to pay subscriptions to the Companion 
should only be sent by Post-Office Money Order, 
or by Checks, or Drafts upon Banks, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. 

We cannot be responsible for money sent by 
mail or any other way. 


ty. 

% man in Massachusetts was buried beneath a mass 
of earth by the caving in of the sides of a well. After 
remaining several hours in a perilous condition, he was 
rescued in the last stages of exhaustion. But his suffer- 
ings were not exhausted until after the pastor’s sermon 
on the following Sunday. ‘‘Look,” said the preacher, 
giving out his text, “‘to the hole of the pit whence ye 
are digged.”” The man survived even this license of | 
accommodation; but he could not have thought it a | 
manly use of inspired language. 

A minister once showed the spirit of a clown in his 
attempt to make a laugh by preaching on the Sabbath | 
after his marriage from the text, ‘‘Two are better than 
one.” Another rude, impertinent preacher had an un- 
ruly parishioner—and he was evidently one of those 
men who are likely to have unruly parishioners. The 
layman’s name was Ephraim. On the Sunday morning 
after the man’s marriage, the pastor preached a sermon 
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THOSE GAPS. 

Young writers are occasionally disheartened because 
they cannot use their brains as easily as they employ 
their hands. They sit down determined to write, but 
after trying in vain for an hour or two, and finding the 
}mind stoutly refusing to work, give up in despair. 
| Thackeray would often waste a dozen sheets of paper 

before he could make a beginning. The following ac- 

count of the Bronté sisters’ mode of working may en- 
| courage those who are mortified by their mind’s rebel- 
| lion: 








Rev. J. W. Knott, Pastor M. E. Church, South 
Memphis, Tenn., writes: “As to the power and virtue of 
Cone’s Asthma Conqueror, you can refer the world to 
me.” (Com, 
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Perfected Type-Writer. 


Employment for 
Girls! paar. gen- 
teel, profitable. 
Copying at home, 
or writing in Busi- 
ness Offices. Hun- 
dreds in such posi- 
tions, in all parts of 
the country, are 
earning from 8 to 20 
dollars per week. 
See article on page 
467, issue ot Dec. 8 


of this paper. Send 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 





for circular. 











OLD U. S. COINS WANTED! 


Silver Dollars, Halfs, Quarters, Dimes, Half-Dimes, Cents, 
Half-Cents. Over 100 different dates of above Coins wanted; 
from 50 cents to $500 premium on each. Colonial Coins. Illus. 
trated Guide Free. A. M. SMITH, 533 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 


THE CALIGCRAPH 
IMPROVED WRITING MACHINE. 
Latest! Best!! Cheapest!!! 

2 i 1, all Capitals, weighs 


a ry 

No. 2, Capitals and small let- 
ters, weighs 20 lbs. 

Used by Lawyers, Clergy- 
men, Authors, Stenograph- 
ers, in offices and homes. 

Offers pleasant and payin 
employment to Ladies and 
Gentlemen. See article on 
Shorthand, Companion of 
Dec. 8th. For particulars ad- 
dress -C. tALE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month: 





Former Style: 


Present Style: 


Post-office address: Bairdstown, Georgia. 





MISS SMITH Writes: 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir: I send you en- 
closed sample of my writing 
before using your Compen- 
dium and at the present time. 
You may feel at liberty to 
publish these specimens 
whenever you choose, if it 
may be the means of showing 
what your system of home 
instructions will do for ladies 
who desire to improve their 
handwriting. 


The best specimens of improvement this month come from Miss ELMA M. SMITH, Cummington, 
Mass. We give her Portrait and Autographs (both old and new) below: 


MR. ALLISON says: 
G. A. GASKELL, Esq., 
ew York, 


New 

Dear Sir: I enclose you 
herewith my autographs be- 
fore and after using — 
Compendiom, which I have 
practised from at odd hours 
as I could find opportunity, 
Am now in a store where I 
keep the books and do gen- 
eral writing. My age is 16, 


Yours truly, 


from the words, “Ephraim is joined to idols; let him | 
alone.” } 

One of the most ingenious uses of a text was made 
by an English divine in a sermon before James the 
First, who, to other defects of character, added that of 
fickleness. It will be remembered that James the First 
of England was also James the Sixth of Scotland, and 
so the preacher rebuked his monarch by giving out his 
text thus: ‘‘ ‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed.’ James the first and | 
sixth.” 
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PRANKS WITH WORDS. 

Foreigners often make sad work with our language, 
in the use of words and in their pronunciation also. <A | 
German once said to a minister, “I want you to come 
and see me the worst way,” i. e., very much. A Welsh 
preacher, in the State of Maine, prayed on a certain oc- 
casion that the Lord would “pickle the people.” He 
had learned, from the dictionary, that pickle meant to 
preserve, and he could not see why people did not need 
pickling as well as fish or oysters. A Frenchman, 
feeling sick, complained to a Yankee friend that he had 
a pain in his portmanteau, by which he meant his chest. 

But we need not go abroad to find strange pranks 
played with our language. <A resident of a hilly rural 
region in New York said to his minister, whom he had 
promised to tuke to the North River in his wagon,— 

“Dominie, I can’t take you so pop’lar as some, but 
I'll carry you down.” 

He meant to say that he hadn’t a stylish carriage. 





| Sometimes there were gaps of weeks and even months 


} 
| The late Rev. 8. Hanson Cox, D. D., of New York, 


It was the household custom among the girls to sew 
till nine o’clock at night. At that hour they put away 
their work, and began to pace the room backwards and 
forwards, up and down—as often with candles extin- 
guished, for economy’s sake, as not—three figures glanc- 
ing into the firelight and out into the shadow perpetu- 


ally. 

to after years this was the time for discussing togeth- 
er the plots of their novels. 

It was not every day that Charlotte could write. 
in the composition of “Jane Eyre.”” Then, some morn- 
ing, she would wake with her mind full of ideas, and 
resume the thread of the narrative. 

They had an old servant, nearly eighty years of age, 
whose failing sight often left black specks in the pota- 
toes she insisted upon peeling, and many a time did 
Charlotte lay down her pen, in the fulness of her in- 
spiration, to remedy this culinary defect. 

She wrote her first draft in a minute hand w 


= scraps 
of paper, which she held against a piece of 


ookbind- 





er’s board as she sat in the firelight, or up in bed at 
night. eee 
REMARKABLE. 


had a mind so well stored that it was said of him, “He 
needs but to ‘turn the spigot’ at a moment’s notice, and 
a stream of learning and information on any subject will 
instantly flow.” Dr. Cuyler relates one remarkable in- 


stance. He says: 
Something very like a meteoric shower it was when 
we were bled in the Acad of Music to receive 





the astronomer, Prof. Mitchell, and listen to him on be- 
half of a projected observatory in Central Park. The 
house was filled with the most brilliant, intelligent, sci- 
entific and cultivated audience. 





Another resident of the same place, remarking about 
some circumstance with which he was connected, said, 
“TI felt so false about it,’’ that is, “I was mistaken 
about it.” 

In a certain town in New York, where the inhabitants 
are largely of Dutch descent, one may hear such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘You shouldn’t ought to went,” and “You 
shouldn’t ought to give him camphire.”? In New Jersey 
illiterate people say, “I haint could git,” that is, “I 
could not make it out, or could not accomplish it.” “I 
wouldn’t could get to go,’’ which we leave to a New 
Jersey expert to explain. 

In New England an old lady once interpreted her 
doctor’s diagnosis of her disease thus, ‘‘He said my fire- 
frame was out of order,’’ meaning her diaphragm. A 
simple youth whose brain had been trepanned, in giving 
an account of it to a neighbor, said that his head had 
been “japanned.” 





NOT TO BE OUTDONE. 

No one person is expected to know everything, yet 
many persons fall into blunders and are laughed at, be- 
cause they have not the courage to say, “I don’t know.” 
A young Japanese of high rank, sent to the United 
States to be educated, was very unwilling to admit that 
all was new to him in our country. He took great care 
never to express surprise, and to gain information in 
some other way than by asking direct questions. 

Being a guest, one day, at a gentleman’s table, he so 
far forgot himself as to express bis relish for the mince 
pie. 

“Very fine, nice pie,” he said, bowing and smiling at 
his hostess. ‘“What’s its name?”’ 

“We call this ‘mince pie.’ I’m glad you like it. Do 
you have mince pie in Japan?” asked the lady. 

“Oh yes, thank you; mince pie in my country,” he 
replied. 

“Of what do they make them there?” asked the lady. 

A gentleman of his rank need not have blushed to 
say, “I do not know;” but he felt bound to keep up the 
honor of Japan so far as it rested on mince pies! Again 
tasting the pie slowly and with the air of a critic, his 
face brightened as he said,— 

“In Japan mince pies are made of pears and fish.” 


~~ 
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TOBACCO, OR LIFE? 





A well-known restaurant-keeper in New York, who 
had amassed a large fortune as a caterer, died a short 
time since. He had been long sick with an aggravated 


form of bronchitis. 


His physicians assured him that his disease was the 
, and that if he was 


result of an ex: use of tob 





not more temperate in that respect, he would surely die 
from strangulation. He had frequent turns of violent 
shoking, in each of which it seemed as if be must die, 


ord was brought that sudden illness prevented the 
| eloquent astronomer from leaving his he word 
| was sent to me by the professor, and in despair I went 
to Dr. Cox, on the stage, told him the distressing truth, 
and a him to come to the rescue, or the occasion 

| would be lost. 
The assembly joining in the request, he complied, and 
} —— the applause, on his rising, had subsided, he 
“To put me in the place of such aman as Prof. Mitch- 
ell is like putting a rushlight in the place of Ursa 
Major.” And then he proceeded to deliver a strictly 
astronomical discourse of three-quarters of an hour, 
that electrified the assembly; every illustration and al- 
lusion of which, including many Scripture quotations, 
were drawn from the science itself, as if it were the 
study of his life, his only study. Not one man in ten 
thousand would have been found equal to such an ef- 
fort in such circumstances. 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE. 
A French actor named Hyacinthe once illustrated 
the saying, ‘The better part of valor is discretion.” It 
was during the days of June, and a company of the 
National Guard, of which Hyacinthe was a sergeant, 
| was engaging a body of insurgents behind a barricade 
| at the other end of a short street. 
One of the insurgents in particular from a corner of 
the barricade was making remarkably effective practice 
on the assailants. 
At that moment up came a general, who was informed 

| of the state of things. 
““We must get him to e se himself,” said ao 
|} al; ‘one of you must clamber up on top of the barricade ; 
| then when our friend at the other end of the street shows 

| himself to e aim, two or three of you fetch 

you see, an 


|down. Up with you, sergeant!’ 

| “Beg your pardon, general, but ny 
insignificant, non-commissioned officer like myself may 
have no attraction for him. But a handsome, distin- 
— man like you, in that stylish and becoming uni- 
form—he’d be more than mortal if he could resist the 

temptation! I’ll lend you a hand, general!”? 











AN “UPSETTIN’ SIN.” 

Tact and talent make a very smart man. Talent ena- 
bles one to “go in,” if we may borrow from the vocab- 
ulary of the street, while tact aids him to “get out.” 
For an illustration of what tact does, when mired in a 
mistake, read the following: 
At anegro prayer-meeting, one of the brethren ear- 
nestly prayed that they might be preserved from what 
he called their “‘upsettin’ sins.” 
“Brudder,” said one of the elders, ‘‘yer haint ’zactly 
got de hang ob dat ar word. It’s besettin’—not upset- 


“Brudder,” replied the corrected, “ef dat’s so, it’s 
so; but I wuz prayin’ de Lawd ter sabe us from de sin 
ob ’toxication, an’ ef dat aint a upsettin’ sin, I dunne.”’ 


+> 
or 





THE truly tt man is he who does not lose his 
child-heart. e does not think beforehand that his 
words shall be sincere, nor that his actions shall be res- 


Very truly, J. W. ALLISON, 
ELMA M. SMITH, Dunbar, Ont. 
Cummington, Mass. 


amie From MR. WILSON : 
Prof. GASKELL. 
Dear Sir: Some time ago 
Isent for your Writing Com- 
endium and began to prac- 


From MR. HOVIS: 
Prof. GASKELL. 


Sir: I have practised from Fise from it. My improve- 
i Compendium for some “S ment has been marked, as I 
ime, and think my improve- think you will acknowledge, 
ment has been very fair. I send autographs,and would 
closed are my autographs. I thank you fora recent copy 
think og 4 system Is the best of the Penman's Gazette. 
possible for the purpose. Respectfully, 

R. L. Hovis, 3 


G.N. WILSON. 


Old Furnace, N.C. Bairdstown, Georgia 
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Post-office address: Old Furnace, North Carolina. 


Post-office address: Dunbar, Ontario, Canada, 





YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to “pick up” at odd moments, by home or office practice, with- 
out a teacher, a really superior style of handwriting, will find this the most convenient, clegant and perfect system 
yet devised for that purpose. It consists of a full series of Copy Slips for both gentlemen and ladies, a small 
Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, Pen Drawing and Lettering; in short, an entire set 
of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete and in one package. Sent by mail, 
prepaid, for One Dollar. Address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P.O. 

Mr. GASKELL is the proprietor of the business colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, both of which 
are under the best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the country. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO COMPANION READERS.—Don’t use poor pens! If you can’t get the very best steel pens 


. enclose forty cents to me in one-cent postage stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full quarter-gross 
ea Se best pens that can be uae ™ y ? 





CONE’S ASTHMA CONQUEROR ! 


Brilliant Conquest! Asthmatics Need Suffer No Longer! 

Abundant EVIDENCE OF ITS MERITS. Read the testimonials: 

Rev. THOMAS A. STEELE, Presbyterian Minister. Crawfordsville, Indiana, writes: 
Asthma will bring joy and happiness to hundreds of households.” 

Doctor THEO. DOYLE, New Salem, IIL. says, in the case of Miss Fannie Harper, “Your Asthma Conqueror is 
acting like magic.” 

GEORGE J. HURLEY, D ist, Tiff City, Mo., 
man who had not lain down to sleep for five years 
sleep all night.” 

Genes {in ag omrnen 
ne’s Dys nqueror. 
Sate Soret ted ee centece™ 
me’s Coug! ronc! mqueror, 
Sons's Asthma and Cathartic Pills. 


“Your success in curing 


Oct. 27, 1881, writes: “Your medicine is doing wonders here; one 
used the Conqueror but a few days, he can now lie down and 


For a Treatise, Testimonials and Medicines, ask your Druggist 
to procure it, or address 
CONE ASTHMA COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE BEST STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


The Hose Supporter, as an improved method for holding up the stocking (to take the 
place of the old-fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and usefulness by the 
want ofa simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which Is now fully supplied in 


WARREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. 


(For description see the Cut.) 
Children need no assistance in using them. A smal! piece of the hose nipped and"drawn into 
the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is easily 
disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot. It is made from one piece of metal. Cannot 
get out oforder. Will not injure the finest stocking. Has no sharp edges or teeth, and lays 
flat against the limb. Ask for them at the stores and take no other. If not found they can 
be sent you by mail. Send for descriptive circular to 
WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER Cco., 














olute; he simply always abides in the right,—Mencius; 
Chinese, 





Sole Manufacturers, 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, Agents wanted, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JAN. 26, 18§2. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LAST. 


Thou wert the last—and thou art gone! | 
am indeed bereft! 
I stand alone among my graves, 
For I alone am left; 
And all are gone that vied with me 
To fill our home with childhood’s glee, 


ay and happy days, 
Fi n return no more! 
With what sad heart I sighing scan 
Your treasured memories o’er. 
Ah me! Too late we learn the worth, 
And prize through loss, the loves of earth, 


What hearts that loved me now are cold! 
What smiling lips are dumb! 

How many farewells have been said! 
How many partings come! 

One after one—one after one— 

Like sands through careless fingers run. 


’T was thine to love the wayward boy 
Who willed afar to roam; 

When every hill and nook, and glen, 
‘amiliar grew as home; 

The sails were spread and fair the breeze 

That bore his ship to foreign seas, 


*T was thine to give him welcome back 
When the long voyage was o’er; 
Its perils past, its vantage won, 
And home was sought once more, 
That home to which the wanderer’s heart 
Turned fondly from each foreign mart. 





And when the ardent heart of youth 
Was chilled by envy’s frown, 

When faith was wounded by untruth, 
And love by hate struck down, 

He found in thee affection true, 

And hope and trust sprung up anew, 


Thy large, warm heart could never give 
Small measure of its loving store; 

When kin and friends were gathered in, 
To the dumb world its gifts ran o’er. 

And bird and beast with joy came nigh, 

Nor lifted vain a suppliant eye. 

Ilow many wept to see thee laid 
So still in silent, dreamless sleep! 

I stood beside thy grave—cold, dumb, 
As turned to stone; I could not weep. 

Ifonly [ had died with thee! 

Or if thy grave were but for me! 

Where art thou? In what upper sphere 
Of light and life is thy abode? 

Art thou with those we held most dear? 
Who led thee in that upper road? 

I strain my gaze in yearning pain; 

Dim shadows lie between—'tis vain, 


I cannot pierce the veiling mist 
Between the here and the beyond; 
There comes no voice, no touch of hand, 
No backward glance from the promend, 
Tn vain Teall my love, my friend, 
In vain imploring arms extend, 
“Be quiet, restless, longing heart,” 
Methinks sweet voices whisper low; 
“The Father hath the same deep love 
For them that stay and them that go, 
What matter, faithful to His will, 
A few brief years of good or ill? 
“There is no ill to those who trust, 
There is no ill to those who love; 
All paths lead homeward truly sped 
In faith to Him who dwells above, 
What matter though we sow in tears? 
The buried seed rich harvest bears.” 
0 angel voices, lead me still! 
For long and lonely seems the way; 
And shadows darken,—home is far,— 
And Lam buta child astray. 
I seek the path, [ fain would come; 
O angel voices, guide me home! 
CAROLINE F, ORNE. 
—+or ~ 


For the Companion, 


WEBSTER AND CORWIN. 


One of the guests at a dinner-party where Dan- 
iel Webster was present turned to him and said,— 

“Mr. Webster, if it will not seem intrusive, I 
should like to ask you a question: What was the 
greatest thought which ever occupied your mind ?” 

The company were toying with the dessert and 
indulging in after-dinner talk. But instantly there 
was the hush of expectation, as all eyes fastened 
upon the great statesman. 

Mr. Webster’s face became grave, as passing his 
hand over his massive forehead, he answered in 
his deepest tones,— 

“Sir, the greatest thought 1] ever had was the 
sense of my responsibility to Almighty God.” 

There was a pause, one of those solemn pauses 
which indicate absorbing seriousness, and then the 
guests, in large discourse, talked on the high theme 
of time and eternity. 

The great Whig orator and humorist of Ohio, 
Thomas Corwin, was once talking with several 
gentlemen. The conversation, which had been 
witty and epigrammatic, became grave and intro- 
spective. Some one of the company made a re- 
mark about the unknown future. 

“When I reflect,” said Mr. Corwin, taking up 
the remark, “that I am to be judged by a right- 


*y; 
| [alight] “‘light, sir!” 





cous and omnipotent God, I nearly go mad.” And 
the orator grasped his head with both hands, as if | 
he would press down his tumultuous brain. 

“Tt is not the big sins that trouble me; it is the 
little snakes,” he said, on one occasion, with an | 
emphatic pantomime that made the hearers shud- 
der; for, holding up his hands and extending his 
fingers, he caused them to wriggle as if they had 
been serpents. 

The anecdotes carry their own moral. These 
were great men, but not men who could “hear the | 
Decalogue,” much less the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘“‘and feel no self-respect.” Young men sometimes 
“make a mock at sin,” and sneer at “the judg- 
ment tocome.” Such recklessness never charac- 
terized Webster or Corwin. Whatever might have 
been their transgressions,—and they were not 
saints,—they felt too keenly the responsibility of 
life, and reverenced too highiy the judicial attri- | 
bute of God, to mock at the terrible reality of sin, | 





or to sneer at the retribution that both natural | 
law and supernatural revelation declare must fol- 
low its indulgence. 
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LOG-CABIN HOSPITALITY. 

Prominent among the virtues of the rough but not 
rude people of the Southwest, is the grace of hospitality. 
They sometimes forget other religious precepts, but | 
they are “not forgetful to entertain strangers.”” Their | 
log-cabin latch-string generally hangs out. He may 
pull it who will, and be assured of a welcome within. 
But he must pull it according to frontier etiquette, for 
in their rude region, as in more refined circles, custom 
prescribes the form of introducing one’s self to a family. } 
A traveller may find himself at the close of day in a 
land where there is no tavern. But any log-cabin will | 
be his inn, provided he approaches it as the pioneer 
code of politeness ordains. 

lle may ride up to the fence that separates the cabin 
from ihe road, but he should not dismount and climb 
the fence and rap at the door. Etiquette demands that 





| he sit on his horse until asked to get off and come in. 


The following graphic picture, reduced from one ex- 
hibited by < missionary of thirty years’ experience in 
the Southwest, shows what the code demands of the 
would-be guest: 


Sitting on my hon“e, says the misSionary, describing 
the method of sccm ng 2 night’s lodging and board, I 
shouted, “Hello, thee!” 

A pack of hounds responded by barking. A group 
of black children rushed out from the negro-quarters, 
followed by their sable mother, with hands covered 
with the roeal of corn-dodger she was mixing for sup- 

er. 

The mistress of the farm showed herself from the 
door of her cabin, stockingless, shoeless, dressed in 
home-spun and home-made linsey-woolsey. 


“How d stranger? how d’y, sir? Light, sir!” 


“T’m a stranger in these parts, madam,” replied the 
traveller, remaining on his horse. “I’ve ridden fifty 
miles and am tired. Can I get to stay with you to-night, 
madam ?”’ 

“Oh yes, if you can put up with our rough fare; we 





never turn anybody away.” 
The traveller, having complied with the rule of eti- 
uette, even to using the formula of asking lodging, now 
dismounts. The dogs, at a word from their mistress, 
greet the guest as a friend. If he had not waited for the 
invitation to “light, sir,’ their reception would have 


taught him the expediency of doing as the Romans do, | 


when in Rome. 

“My husband will soon be at home,” 
tress, ‘‘to take care of your horse, sir.”” 

“T will do that myself, madam,” he answered, and 
her little son led the way to the stable. 

On entering the family cabin, the bare-footed mistress 
greeted him with a hearty welcome, which was intensi- 


said the mis- 


fied as soon as she learned that her guest was a preach- | 


er. The husband repeats the greeting when he comcs 


home, and all sit down to a supper of hot corn-bread, | 
| fried bacon, potatoes and coffee. | 
When it is bed-time, the preacher did not make the | 


mistake of a verdant missionary. ‘‘Madam, I will re- 
tire, if you please,’ said this new explorer of the 
“Brush.” 

“Retire!” rejoined the hostess, “we never retires, 
stranger; we just goes to bed.”’ 

“Madam,” said the experienced preacher, “I’ve rid- 
den a long distance to-day, and am very tired.”” 

“You can go to bed at any time you wish, sir. Just 
take the left-hand bed,’’ pointing to one of the two beds 
standing in opposite corners of the cabin’s one room. 

Her husband rose and brought out the Bible and 
hymn-book. Laying them on the table, he said to the 
preacher, ‘Will you take the books, sir?”’ 

That is the Southwestern invitation to lead the family 
devotions. 

“Will you make a beginning, sir?” is the formula 
which invites a guest to ask a blessing at the table. 

When the preacher had concluded the devotional ex- 
ercises, he withdrew behind the backs of his hosts—they 
looking steadily into the fire—laid his garments by, took 
the left-hand bed, turned his face to the left-hand wall 
and slept soundly. 

“I’m indebted to you for a night’s entertainment,” 
said the preacher, in the morning, as he was about leay- 


ing. 

“Not at all, sir. Come to stay with us again, when- 
ever ag pass this way.” 

If he had offered payment, it would have been re- 
garded as a reflection on their hospitality. 


—~@>-—_—-—___—— 





THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 
Of course the best way to learn the French language | 
is to go to France, and there make a business of listen- | 


ing and talking. But most persons cannot do that. If | 


they learn the language at all, it must be at home, and 
in many cases without the assistance of good teachers. 
Under such circumstances it will be impossible to gain 
a good pronunciation, but there is no doubt that most 
persons can attain great fluency in reading French—an 
attainment which will open a door to many pleasant 
and profitable hours, that would otherwise be closed- 
For the French have a fine literature—poetry, history, 
fiction,—which, like the literature of other languages, 
can be truly appreciated only in the original. In the | 
study of French then, the self-taught student should be- 
gin by reading French. This may seem rather strange 

advice, but it can, nevertheless, be easily followed. 


Find some very simple reading, such, for instance, as 





the first sentences given in any French grammar, and 
begin at once to look up the unknown words, in the 
dictionary. | 

The writer of this article has before him at the mo- | 
ment, a grammar in which the firstexample given is Le 
roi. It is a simple matter to look up each of these | 
words in the vocabulary at the end of the book, and to 
find that /e means “‘the,’’ and roi means “‘king.”’ 

A large number of the words met with in this way 
will be already known. For instance, in one short read- 
ing lesson in the grammar just mentioned, occur the 
words ridicule, cruel, indigence, testament, commission, | 
action, générosité, admiration, noble, resolution, which 
will, of course, be understood at once. ] 

It will be well to go through the exercises of the first | 
lesson in this way, leaving all difficulties till the second | 
reading. Then carefully read over the rules and expla- | 
nations of the lesson, without attempting to commit 
them to memory, and at once most of the difficulties en- 
countered in the first reading of the exercises will dis- | 
appear. } 

" n this way a familiarity will soon be gained with the | 
more common words, and the simple rules and forms, | 
so that the student will recognize them when he meets 
om, though he might not be able to recite them off- | 

and, | 

The arrangement of material varies greatly in the dif- | 
ferent French grammars; but for the student who is | 
proceeding without a teacher, it will be found best to 
pursue the plan indicated above, till he has been through 
the ne on the article, the use of prepositions, the | 
verbs avoir and é@tre, and the regular conjugations; the 
negatives, the adjectives and pronouns; the adverbs and | 
the conjunctions,—translating the exercises, and read- 
ing carefully, without memorizing, all rules, remarks | 
and forms. | 

Then as soon as possible, it is desirable to begin to | 
read some —_ story, such as ‘Le Petit Robinson de | 
Paris,” and o 
to notice how much more ente the work is when 
one is anxious to follow the incidents of a ~ 

If the grammatical work already indicated been 
carefully done, it will be found that one of these little 


ers by Madame Foa, for it is remarkable 








stories can be begun with some pl , and finished | 
with wonderfully increased facility. 

The sooner the student can begin this of his 
work, the better. Having read carefully the most im- 
portant parts of the grammar, he will generally know 
where to turn to solve the difficulties which, from time 
to time, will arise. 

It is a common fault in beginning the study of French, 
to try to learn the whole , simple and difficult 
parts, word for word, before beginning to read. 

In this way all the dry, uninteresting, and difficult 
parts of the work confront the student at the very out- 
set. But new and improved methods of study are now 
becoming known, and these give to reading a prominent 

lace. 

. Formerly it was thought best to store the mind with 
all the facts relating to the construction of the language, 
but now the student is encouraged to first study the 
grammar enough to know where to look for the solu- 
tion of difficulties, and then to do a large it of 


“Oh, that wasn’t anything. If I hadn’t got those fel. 
lows out of the way, I would have been burned up, 
don’t you see?”’ 

————_+oo——__—_— 
CAUGHT. 

Science in modern times has utilized some terribic 
agencies. But with these new discoveries come new 
risks. The multiplied uses of electricity are a striking 
example of this. With its trains laid so near human 
life, fresh inventions of self-protection are called for. 
Only the other day we read of a house set on fire by 
the over-heated wires of an electric apparatus. The in- 
sulating substance had partially worn off the wires. 
Recent Paris journals mention an exciting incident con- 
nected with the handling of a powerful apparatus for 





reading. 

In this reading difficulties will arise, and we become 
interested in the explanations we find in the grammar, 
and are more likely to remember them in future than 
if we had simply learned the rule unconnected in our 
minds with some difficulty to be surmounted. 

In this way we shall gradually come to an intelligent 
understanding of the grammatical rules, and shall have 
come really into the heart of the language. 

There are still some hard points, such as the irregu- 
lar verbs, and the uses of the subjunctive and negative, 
which, after the student has become interested in the 
work, can be learned without any great difficulty. 

The writer is acquainted with two young men who 
learned all the irregular verbs while returning in their 
sail-boat from daily fishing-excursions during a summer 
vacation. 

It may not be out of place to say, that while—as is 
well known—there are many objectionable books in 
French literature, there are also large numbers of beau- 


producing the electric light, at the Electrical Exhibi- 
tion: 


A gentleman was nearly killed by a Brush dynamo- 
electric machine. Part of the conducting wire was not 
insulated and was lying on the floor. He touched the 
stand of a lamp which formed try of the conducting 
system. His body then formed a connection through 

ground to the naked wire, and the current of elec- 
tricity passing through him contracted his muscles so 
as to cause his hand to clinch the lamp. 

Ten lamps were in circuit at the time, and so much of 
the current was passed through him that eight of them 
were extinguished. He was powerless to unclasp his 
hand. Every muscle in his body was paralyzed. His 
face was distorted; his lungs were so acted upon that 
he could scarcely breathe. e could only utter a faint 
and unnatural cry. 

The workmen in the ae fled from the workshop, 
believing that some explosion was about to happen. A 
friend came up and tried to unlock his hand. It was 





tiful and noble ones, many of which are in it use 
in our schools and colleges. 
Such, for instance, are ‘‘Athelie,”’ and the other trag- 


| edies of Racine; the works of Corneille and Moliére; 


La Petite Fadette (a book for children by Georges 
Sand) ; all the stories of Erckmann and Chatrian; Paul 
and Virginia; and the Exiles of Siberia. Some of the 
simple ones for beginners are the stories by Madame 
Foa, mentioned above. 


— —- —+@s 
For the Companion. 
HOW THE NEW YEAR COMES. 


Whose warning is this on the casement? 
Whose visage is this by the pane? 

°Tis the NEW YEAR, who signals, “Admit me!”— 
(Ah! comes She in sunshine, or rain?) 


She dawns on the homes of the happy. 
Though the morning be harrowed with storm; 
Like a young Princess crowned with her roses, 
So blushing and tender and warm. 


But She comes to the homes of the wretched,— 
Though cloudless be earth-scope and skies,— 
Dark-browed, like a sullen Gitana, 
With bodeful and desolate eyes! 


In the clime of the spirit alone, Love! 
ife’s seasons are darksome or bright, 
Encompassed with joy, like the sunshine, 
Or shadowed with grief, like the night! 
PAUL H>-HAYNE. 


—_——_—__<«o>—___—_ 
IN A POLICE COURT. 


The judge of a police court should be patient, open- 
eyed and keen-sighted. He has to deal with reluctant 
and stupid witnesses, such as would try the temper of 
the Man of Uz. Mr. Howells in the Ati a 
possible scene in the Boston Police Court, which shows 
the patience required of the magistrate. If it were ne- 
cessary, says Mr. Howells, for example, to establish the 
fact, in a police court, that a handkerchief was white, it 
was not to be done without some such colloquy as this: 


“‘Was it a white handkerchief?” asks the judge. 

“Sor?” replies the witness. 

‘*Was the handkerchief white?” 

‘Was it white, sor?”’ 

“Yes, was it white?” 

‘Was what white, sor?” 

«The handkerchief,—was the handkerchief white?”’ 

‘What handkerchief, sor?’’ 

“The handkerchief you just mentioned,—the hand- 
kerchief that the defendant dropped.” 

“TI didn’t see it, sor.” 

“‘Didn’t see the handkerchief?” 

“Didn’t see him drop it, sor.” 

“Well, did you see the handkerchief?” 

“The handkerchief, sor? Oh yes, sor! 
saw the handkerchief.” 

“Well, was it white?” 

“Tt was, sor.”’ 

Another case was before the court. A boy who com- 

lained of another for assaulting him id that he 
Eeeaed him down. 

“How did he knock you down?” asked the judge. 


ketch #4. 





I saw it,—I 


| “Did he knock you down with his fist, or his open 


hand?” 

“Yes, sor.”” 

“Which did he do it with?” 

“Put his arms round me and knocked me down.” 

“Then he didn’t knock you down. He threw you 
down.” 

“Yes, sor. He didn’t trow me down. Put his arms 
round me and knocked me down.”’ 

It would be impossible to caricature these things, or 
to exaggerate the charitable long-suffering that dealt 
with such cases. Sometimes, as if in mere despair, the 
judge called the parties to him and questioned them pri- 
vately ; after which the case seemed to be settled with- 
out further trial. 





BRAVELY DONE. 
He is master of the situation who, in an impending ca- 
lamity, knows the right thing to do and does it. As 


William the Conqueror leaped on the English shore, he 
fell on his face. Knowing that his superstitious soldiers 


| would see in the fall a disastrous omen, he jumped up 


and showing each hand full of earth, exclaimed,— 

“Thus do I take possession of England! It is mine! 
I seize it with both hands!” 

A schoolmistress showed even more presence of mind 
than the royal William, when, her school-house on fire, 
she marched out the children to the music of the piano, 
so that not one was injured. A mining boss—one of 
those men whose nerves at the approach of calamity 
become as steel and whose brain grows as clear as crys- 
tal—recently illustrated Hotspur’s words, ‘‘Out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 


A fire broke out in the shaft of a deep coal mine at 
Canton, Ill., and the miners made a wild rush for the 
elevator, crowding the cage and fighting desperately 
for places. 

Five trips of the cage would carry them all up, but it 
looked as though the flames would close the exit, and 
in fright and confusion all struggled to be first. 

Tom Lokey, the cool and muscular boss of the gang, 
drove them all aside, and then called out the names of 
as many men as could be hoisted up at once. In mak- 
ing the selections he chose those who had large depend- 
ent families. 

When the cage came down again he filled it with 
those who had smaller families, and next time with 
husbands who had no children. It was not until the 
four.h lift that unmarried men were given a chance to 
make their escape. 

The fifth carried some almost worthless bummers and 
Lokey himself, with the fire scorching their clothes. 


He then lifted his legs from the ground. This broke 
the circuit and his hands were released, while burning 
8 —_ flew to his hands in the action of breaking the 
circuit. 

He was insensible, but has since recovered, and has 
devised an improvement on the lamp which will prevent 
a recurrence of such an accident. 


———_+on—___—_—__ 
MISTAKEN. 

Mistakes will occur in the best-regulated families, bu t 
we doubt if a more ludicrous one ever happened in any 
home than that which the San Francisco Alta reports. 
The editor says that in a small village across the bay re - 
side a well-known clergyman and his family. One of 
his sons, who was just approaching manhood, has been 
in the habit since infancy of walking in his sleep. 


Every effort has been made to break him of his som. 
nambulistic tendencies, but without avail. A short 
time ago it was decided by the head of the house that 
the somnambulist should occupy the same couch with 
his elder brother, and the latter was instructed, in case 
the boy attempted to walk in his sleep, to administer 
punishment by an application of the sole of his slipper. 

One night, a short time ago, the father imagined he 
heard a disturbance in the chicken-yard at the rear of 
the house, and, fearing that his hen-roost might be 
robbed, entered the room where the boys were sleep- 
ing, and, opening the window, looked out into the dark. 
ness to ascertain whether his apprehensions were cor- 


rect. 

The elder son thought the figure at the window was 
of his brother, and —— from his couch, seized the 
ever-ready slipper, and administered a severe castiga- 
tion upon the form in undress at the window. 

Before the astonished father could turn, he had re. 
ceived some four or five heavy and stinging blows, and 
was so surprised and astonished that for a few moments 
he could hardly speak a word. 

he son, when he realized the situation, was almost 
wey zed, and the scene was ridiculous in the extreme. 

Yhen the circumstances were explained, however, the 
clergyman fully appreciated the joke. 
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HUGGED. 

Old Eph Sewell, who as a snake-charmer used to be 
one of the attractions of Barnum’s Museum, related to a 
New York reporter the incidents of a famous fight he once 
had with a boa-constrictor. Eph had charge of a cage 
of reptiles, and used to go into the cage and lie down 
with the snakes. He said: 


On one occasion, I introduced myself to the largest 
boa-constrictor ever — to this country. He was 
eighteen feet in length, and weighed over three hundred 

ounds. He had been in the country two weeks, and 

arnum was obliged to pay a good price for him. 

When I went into the cage I saw that he had become 
monarch of the concern. The remaining snakes were 
as submissive as mice, and when they crawled over to 
greet me his lordship looked wicked. 

I caught him in my arms, and he reared his head un- 
til it rested upon my left shoulder. Lifting him as 
much as possible, I passed him around my body, and 
he apparently imagined that he was embracing a tree in 
his native jungle. 

He tightened his coil, and a feeling like I was being 
slowly suffocated came over me. Quicker than a flash 
I caught him back of his head, and by a desperate ef- 
fort wrenched myself free. 

Then we both got angry. The boa came toward me 
and I caught him by the throat. 1 was strong enough 
to hold him at arm’s length despite his struggles, and in 
a = moments he gave up the fight and relaxed his 
coils. 

Then I shook him until he was thorou =| alarmed, 
and ever afterward he was submissive. fia I permit- 
ted his coils to close about me, no earthly agency could 
have saved me. 

A BRUTAL NIHILIST. 

Rev. Dr. Prime, of the New York Observer, received 
not long since stinging proof of the brutality of Nihil- 
ism. He says: 


Two hours ago I was in a car on the elevated railroad 
that comes down Sixth Avenue in the city of New 
York. Two decent-looking men sat immediately in 
front of me, on one of the cross-seats in the middle of 
the car. They had the appearance of respectable me- 
chanics. Neither of them was in liquor. 

They spoke occasionally, without turning their faces 
toward each other. At length one of them said, loud 
enough for me to hear him distinctly, “J am a Nihil- 
ist.” My first impulse, on hearing this remark, was to 
leave my seat for another, as the nearness to such a per- 
son was offensive, and a sort of foreboding of evil took 
possession of me. 

After a few moments’ reflection, I turned partly 
around and looked away. I was not aware of showing 
any feeling of contempt, nor of giving the men the slight- 
est reason to suppose that I was aware of their presence. 

The train stopped at a station; both of them rose 
quickly; one of them struck me with the flat of his 
hand, and the other said, with an oath, “You ought to 
have your old neck broke.” 

Then they passed rapidly out of the door and upon 
the platform. I turned to look after them, and the one 
who struck the blow was shaking his fist at me as he 
saw me through the window. 
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Every man must work at something. The moment 
he stops working for humanity, the devil employs him. 

A FOOL in high station is like a man in a balloon. 

body appears little to him, and he appears little 

to everybody. 

Tove the guilty man is sure that no one knows his 





When praised for his act he carelessly replied,— 


SS he is always afraid that some one has just found 
out. 
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For the Companion. 
PLAYING SANTA CLAUS. 


Now Christmas is over, I’m aching to tell 
How I played I was Santa, I liked it so well. 


I had a nice apple so large and so red, 

I wrote grandma’s name and tied on it with thread ; 
Then in her work-basket I put it with care, 

And hoped she would think Santa Claus had been there. 


I watched, till she found it; she said, ‘“Who’d have 
thought! 

This must be an apple that Santa Claus brought.” 

I hid in a corner and laughed—full of glee— 

To think grandma’s Santa was only just me. 


A case for his glasses I made my papa, 

And an apron so dainty for precious mamma; 
(My grandma, she helped me to keep out of sight 
Any untidy stitches, and do it all right.) 


“Santa Claus even thinks of such old folks as we!” 
Exclaimed my papa as he called me to see. 

And mamma sweetly said, ““Nothing nicer than this 
Could Santa have brought me,” and gave me a kiss. 


I like to play Santa, and now I’ve begun, 


I mean every Christmas to keep up the fun. 
H. H. 


4 
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For the Companion. 
“OWN UP” AND “MAKE UP.” 


It was the meanest thing I ever did. I don’t be- 
lieve any other boy ever did such a mean thing. 

This is how it was. You see, my little sister 
Allie—well, she isn’t my sure enough sister at all, 
for she’s my cousin. Uncle Sam was my uncle, 


THE YOUTH’S 
care—and He was forty times stronger than her 
father, and perhaps He was getting ready to pun- 
ish me. 

But the worst of all was one day at Sunday 
school. There was a man stood up and talked to 
us just like he knew what boys are—just, you 
know, like he’d truly been one himself, and hadn’t 
quite got over it, either. 

I hadn’t thought I was a liar before, because I 
hadn’t said a word, but he said how you can do a 
lie just as well as say one. It set me wondering 
whether he had found me all out, or whether he 
had done just such a thing himself. 

The next day I marched straight down town. I 
had two half-dollars I’d been saving for a magic 
lantern. There wasn’t an ark half so nice as Al- 
lie’s, and a mean thought said to me, “Let it go 
now, you've tried to fix it right, and that’s 
enough.” 

But I went on and on till I found one lots nicer 





’n hers had been, for it had a chimney, and some 
of the animals had really tails, and some of the 
birds had sure enough feathers on, and it was a 
dollar, and I ran home with it before I had time to 
think of anything else. 

You ought to have heard the pretty little thing 
laugh when I gave it to her. 

After that, you know, Itold mother. She talked 
to me like the Sunday school man, only not quite 
so dreadful. And if any of you boys want to 
know how much happier I felt that night, you just 
go and tell your mother about the last mean thing 
you’ve done, and do something to make up for it 
the best you can. Sypney Dayre. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S WISH. 
Jamie is sick, and Jamie is sad, 
And our street is dark and cold, 
Oh, might I ask a favor, dear Sun? 
Please do not think me bold. 


There’s a Lady Rose by the window-pane, 
And she is pining, too; 

She is longing, King Sun, and that is plain, 
For just a glimpse of you. 

Oh, could you not ride farther up in the sky? 
I would, were I in your place, 

And look right over that great tall house, 
And smile in our Lady’s face? 


in the bright sunshine, under the warm buffalo- 
robes, snuggled down and went — where do you 
guess ?—fast asleep. 


Papa laughed when he came back and found 


them. 


“Time to go!” said he, pinching the two little 


noses. 


So they all rode merrily home again. 
ADA CARLETON, 
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Our little three-year-old Willie saw a boy lead- 


ing a horse by the halter, and says, “Look, papa! 
that boy has the horse by his necktie.” 








Then she would bloom in answer to you, 
For she has such pretty ways; 
And Jamie on his little low bed 
Would be happy for days and days. 
——___<@o—__—_—_—_. 

On a recent cold morning, a man in a Connecti- 
cut town saw a hen scratching in the yard, a num- 
ber of sparrows being around her. The hen 
clucked and scratched, and scratched and clucked, 
and the sparrows, which she evidently mistook for 
a brood of young chickens, picked up whatever 
food her claws brought to the surface. Several 
persons witnessed the amusing occurrence. 

————_—<~@p————— 

A small boy could not see why the leaves of ta- 
bles, not resembling any leaves with which he was 
familiar, should be so called. At last he found it 
out. “I know,” he cried; “they are called leaves 
because you can leave them up, or you can Mave 
them down.” 








He’ll wear his little sailor hat, 
And wear it gaily, too, 

A silver anchor fastening 
Its ribbon broad and blue. 





and he was Allie’s father. 

He was the prayingest man you ever 
saw in your life, and he seemed to like 
it, too. He said his prayers lots of times 
every day, and I don’t believe he ever got 
tired and jumped up and began tying his 
shoes or brushing his hair before he'd got 
the last words said, as I do when I say 
‘em only once a day. 

Well, Uncle Sam’s father got sick, and 
he’s my mother’s father, too, and he’s my 
grandfather. So they telegraphed, and 
Uncle Sam and Aunt Sarah went to see 
him, and my mother had a sprained foot, 
and she cried because she couldn’t go too. 

Before they went Uncle Sam took little 
Allie in his arms and prayed. I heard 
him give her to the Saviour for His own, 
and as He’d promised to take good care 
of all His own little ones, he expected 
Him to keep his word and see that no 
harm came to her. Then they left her at 
our house and went off on that long jour- | 
ney. 

Do you think they ever got there to see 
their old father? No, they didn’t. They 
went down anembankment. All the folks 
that didn’t get burnt to death got drowned, 
and all that didn’t get drowned got frozen. 
That’s the way they went to heaven. 

Grandfather, he waited, and waited, and won- 
dered why they never came, but at last he went 
too. I tell you, after I went to bed that night 
after the news came, I thought to myself I could 
almost hear exactly how the dear old man must 
have said, “Well, well, Sammy! to think you and 
Sarah should ’a got to heaven before me!” 

That’s how Allie came to be my sister. Mother 
took her in her arms and cried and cried, and said 
she’d take care of her all her lite, and if you know 
my mother, you’ll know that when the Saviour and 
she take hold of a thing together it’s pretty sure to 
be well done. 

Now I’ve got to the mean thing Idid. You see, 
one day a little bit before Allie’s father went away 
he brought her a Noah’s ark—a great big splendid 
one. I wanted it awfully myself—I wanted to sail 
it on the water, but mother said it would spoil it. 

One day I carried it off when nobody was look- 
ing. Me and some other boys took it to a little 
stream, and we cut a hole in the top and stuck in 
a flag, and then we put it in the water, and the 
water run quick and I tell you it just went skitin’ 
along, and we hollered and run too, and were hav- 
ing the biggest kind of a time, when all at once 
she just went right down. 

We tried to fish it up, but it came all to pieces, 
and lots of the animals were lost, and Mrs. Noah 
was lost, and some of the other passengers. And 
what was left the paint was all off. 

Did I go and own up to my mother and Allie, 
and say I was sorry? No, I didn’t. I only 
thought how I could let on ’twasn’t me. It rained 
hard that night, and when it was dark I carried 
all the pieces and threw ’em outside the sitting- 
room window. 

The next morning I heard mother say to Allie, 
“O, you darling, naughty little girlie, to drop 
your ark out of the window!” Allie cried, and 
said, “’Ook, Donny, ’ook!” but I never let on. 

I didn’t feel right, though, and I didn’t more and 
more. When I went to bed I used to wonder if 
little Allie’s father knew how mean I’d been to her, 
and what he’d think of it if he did; and one night 
I jumped straight up as I thought how Jesus sure- 
ty had seen me, and how she’d been left in His 





For the Companion. 


TED’S THINKING-CAP. 


And he will don his gray Scotch cap 
Without a single word, 

And out into the frosty air 
Go whistling like a bird. 


A hat cut out of newspaper, 
With sharp peak at the brim, 

He loves to wear; he thinks it makes 
A soldier out of him. 


But though I beg, day in, day out, 
With warning voice, ““O Ted,” 

There is one thing he never puts 
Upon his heedless head. 


Through work or play, through storm or 
shine, 
Through good luck or mishap, 
I cannot coax or hire him 
To wear ‘‘a thinking-cap.” 


Yet sometimes when the night has dropped 
Dark shadows o’er the land, 

And he sits before the firelight 
With chin upon his hand; 


Not listening to the cheery blaze, 
Nor to what the crickets say, 
But with a look in both his eyes 

As if so far away ; 


I gaze upon his winsome face, 
His sweet reflective brow, 

And say, “If he has a thinking-cap, 
He surely wears it now.” 


Mrs. Ciara Doty BatEs. 








For the Companion. 
A SLEIGH-RIDE. 

One morning in winter, May Blossom tumbled 
out of her little white bed the wrong way. 

And then, of course, everything else went 
wrong. 

In the first place, a button flew off her boot, and 
she had to wait until mamma sewed it on again; 
then her hair pulled so dreadfully when grandma 
was combing out the tangles, that she couldn’t 
help crying, and when, at last, she was ready for 
breakfast, there was broiled fish, which of all 
things May did not like. 


“I’m afraid this is going to be one of May’s 
cloudy days,” said mamma. 

“That’s a pity, when it’s so sunny out of doors,” 
said papa, with a twinkle; “just the day for a 
sleigh-ride down the river.” 

“O papa,” cried May, “can’t Pink Rose go with 
us, please ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” answered papa, smiling ; 
“but we will drive over and see.” 

So they did; and of course Pink was as pleased 
as pleased could be, to go. 

It was such a beautifulday! Thesnow sparkled 
in the bright sunlight, and the sky was soft and 
blue overhead. Old Charley pranced along as if 
he had quite forgotten his twenty years, and be- 
hind him two little blue-hooded heads nodded, and 
two merry little hearts beat time to the tune played 
by the tinkling sleigh-bells. 

“I’m going to Sawyer’s landing,” said papa, 
driving down on to the frozen river. 

“Oh, good!” cried May, “that’ll take most for- 
ever. I’m glad!” 

And Pink geve a happy little wriggle under the 
buffalo robes, as old Charley whisked them along 
the level road, and thought there never was so nice 
a day nor so nice a ride before. 

“How funny not to be any hills,” said May. 
“Why, what’s that ?” 

It was a short pole standing up in the snow, with 
a bit of scarlet cloth fluttering like a little flag from 
the top. 





So she sat at the table beside papa, and pouted. | 
| pole. 


“There’s another !” cried Pink, ‘“‘and two more!” 

Papa laughed. “Don’t you see the lines?” 
asked he. ‘“They’re fishing through the ice.” 

‘*Who ?” came from under both little blue hoods 
at once. 

“You shall see,” said papa, driving slow and 
slower. 

Pretty soon one of the scarlet flags began to flut- 
ter down. 

“How twitchy it goes!” said May. 
makes it ?” 

“There’s a fish pulling at the other end of the 
line,” answered papa, stopping old Charley. 

The little flag stopped, too, half-way down the 


‘What 


“The line is all run out,” said papa. “Now 
you'll see who is fishing.” 

Sure enough; out from a clump of evergreen 
trees on the river-bank came a boy—a little, dark- 
faced, old-looking boy, with straight black hair, 
and moccasins, and a funny furry cap. 

He ran to the pole down which the little flag had 
fluttered, and in a moment had jerked out upon 
the snow a nice trout. Then he set the pole again, 
and scampered back with his fish to the clump of 
trees. 

May and Pink watched him with very wide 
blue eyes. 

“He is an Indian boy,” said papa, starting 
old-Charley up; “and there is probably a whole 
family camped there under the pines. Don’t you 
see the smoke ?” 

Of course they did, a fine blue wreath curling up 
above the trees. 

“What fun!” laughed May. “I wish I was one. 
Don’t you, Pink ?” 

But Pink wasn’t sure she would like to be a 
little Indian and live ina wigwam. 

By-and-by they came to the landing, where there 
were logs and logs, big, brown-coated fellows, 
piled on the bank, waiting for the ice to break up 
in th, spring. 

Papa stopped old Charley again and got out of 





the sleigh, and went up on the bank to look the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i 
CONNECTED INCOMPLETE RHOMBOIDS, 
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I. 

Across: A seed which furnishes an oil much valued 
by perfumers and watchmakers; a fowl; a sheep in its 
second year; an insect. 

Down: A. consonant; an interjection; a snare; the 


beak of a bird; a particle often prefixed to Anglo-Saxon 
verbs; a vowel. 

II. 
Across; The Icelandic form of one of our commonest 
names; a farming instrument; obtained; a little pot. 
Down: A consonant; an exclamation; the present 
time; a cycle; a word of refusal; a consonant. 


III. 

Across: A male descendant; to plunder; a_ witti- 
cism; good. 
Down: A consonant; a conjunction; name; a pen- 
dant; a preposition; a consonant. 

Connect the upper words of the rhomboids, and they 
will name a need sun with whom the 31st of January 
is associated. 


2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in maiden, but not in youth; 
My second in falsehood, but not in truth; 
My third is in haddock, but not in perch; 
My fourth is in parish, but not in church; 
My fifth is in martyr, but not in saint; 
My sixth is in palette, but not in paint; 
My seventh in wizard, but not in witch; 
My eighth is in sewing, but not in stitch; 
My ninth is in castle, but not in tower; 
My tenth is in cottage, but not in bower; 
My eleventh in lasses, but not in girls; 
My twelfth is in tresses, but not in curls; 
My thirteenth in revel, but not in dance; 
My whole was a famous woman of France. 


3. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
[Noted Men.] 


, ‘Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.” Wordsworth. 
“She died, as many travellers have died, 


O’ertaken on an Alpine road by night.’’ H. H. 
“A love that took an early root, 
And had an early doom.” T. K. Hervey. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
Shakespeare. 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED PERSPECTIVE TRIANGULAR PYRAMID. 
° 


. 
° 
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° ° 
The dots in the outline show the number of letters in 


each word, and the arrangement of the words. 
Study the objects to find the words. 


e e . 





Lucius Goss. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. ADD AWE 
BAT BET 

ANT EBB 

Bie ASK 

sET ATE 

oLp HEN 

ART 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

2. Crosswords—ShiP, AurorA, InleT, NectaR, Tole- 
dO, ArtisaN, NunciO, Tiff, HyssoP, ObI, NutmeG, 
YergaS. Saint Anthony, Patron of Pigs. 

3. Diana, Niobe. 

4. Cricket, dare, carp, ferret, Katydid, locust, beetle, 
sole, charger, cob, ape, hawk, bats, eagles, mole, fox, 
cat, hounds, fly, gudgeon, moors, kid, dart, pike, ram, 
swift, barb, mules, spindles, cow, bugbear, bull, bee, 
badger, fawn, mi 





logs over. And May and Pink, left to themselves 


te. 
5. Two heads are better than one. 
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For the Companion. 


MEDICAL LANGUAGE. 

One of the most barbarous uses to which our language 
is put is the prevalent medical style of expression. 
avery science and art has its technical terms, which are 
a help to exact thought and expression. In medical lit- 
erature they have become an obstacle to the mastery of 
the science, while the ordinary man could as easily 
master a new language as read an average medical es- 
say. They seem to have been prepared by ambitious 
medical Sophomores whom a little learning has lifted 
above their mother-tongue, so that they can only express 
themselves in sounding words of Latin origin. 

We are glad to welcome a rebuke of this grave fault, 
in the Lancet, by G. Vivian Poore, M. D., F. R. C. P., 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
College, London. Referring to a dictionary of medical 
and scientific terms now in course of publication, he 
says that, if its present proportions are maintained, it 
will contain over three hundred thousand terms; and 
that, at the present rate of word-making, an appendix 
will be necessary by the beginning of the next century 
possibly bigger than the parent book. 

This fatal love of long words, he affirms, has helped 
to check the advance of medical science. In this ‘‘ped- 
antic jargon,” mouth becomes the oral orifice; the nose, 
the olfactory organ; the skin of the back, the dorsal in- 
tegument; touch, tactile sensibility; stomach-uche, gas- 
tralgic crisis; tears, lachrymation ; sweating, a diaphore- 
sis. 

It seems to be the pitiable ambition of some writers 
to seize upon a trifling fect and give it the longest name 
they can invent, with the aid of a dictionary. 

“Many of our long words,”’ he says, ‘‘exercise a most 
unwholesome fascination upon the student, and I have 
known some who appear to think that a parrot-like use 
of words was the main use of medicine. 

“There was a time, perhaps, when there was very lit- 
tle true knowledge behind the verbiage which was the 
chief stock-in-trade of the profession. Now times are 
changed. It is no longer necessary to give back to the 
patient in Greck what he had just told us in English, 
and call it a ‘diagnosis.’ ” 


> 
STIRRED. 

Certain incidents in the history of the universal grief 
felt at the death of our martyred Presidents are signifi- 
cant as showing that the lowest minds may hold the 
redeeming trait of an exalted admiration and a pure 
sympathy. A short time ago there was advertised a 
stereopticon lecture on ‘‘America,” to be given in one 
of the cheap and dirty theatres in White-chapel, Lon- 
don. A penny gave a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post admission to a rough building with rough- 
er seats, where athousand or more from the humble 
classes had gathered. 

The lecturer in the darkened room took his audience 
with him on a trip from New York up the Hudson, 
thence across to Niagara Falls, and then to Washing- 


ton, illustrating each point of interest with views on the 
canvas. 

Suddenly, while describing the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, he flashed upon the screen a picture of the statue 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

There was a momentary hush, then the first applause 
of the evening came forth like a burst of thunder. 

A more impressive scene followed when, without a 
word of announcement, the face of Garfield appeared 
on the screen. The crowd knew it instantly. They 
rose to their feet and gave it roar after roar of welcome, 
outburst succeeding outbi irst, 80 that after several min- 
utes the lecturer could scarcely proceed. 

The scene was one to be ree alled for a lifetime—the 
dusky room, the swaying audience, the swelling plau- 
dits and this gathering from the very sink of London 
paying its tribute to our two martyrs, 


_——@——_ 


THREE-CORNERED. 

The boundary-line expedient has been tried more 
than once by smart, unprincipled publicans, who defy 
both law and morality for the sake of making money. 
Generally such experiments have had only a short-lived 
success. It is gratifying to know that the transgressor 
in the following instance was finally “cornered” — 
though there is a laughable element in the dramatic 
story of the pursuit of justice, as the Springficld Re- 
publican tells it: 


There is a spot in Vermont where three counties and 
three States meet, viz., Massachusetts, Vermont an 
New York. A while agoaman leased the gy pot and 
erected a three-cornered shanty, containing a three-cor- 
nered bar, with a stone at its centre, and began to scll 





| rad without a license to the sovereigns of the three 
tat 

When the Bay State constable came in due time with 

his handcuffs and warrant to arrest him, the culprit 
stepped into the Vermont corner, and pointing to the 
intervening stone, defied him. The same happened to 
the Vermont officer. 

Then the constables connived to meet and seize him 
together. While they were pulling out their warrants 
and handcuffs the rum-seller broke away from them and 
got over into the State of New York, where he was be- 
yond the jurisdiction of both. 

Then the majesty of the law in three States was 
aroused, and the three officers moved upon the shanty at 
one and the same time, and the defiant rum-seller was in 
hot water. He carried out the ‘‘joke’’ to the end, how- 
ever, for getting on top of the stone which stands partly 
in the three States, he shouted,— 

“Come on and divide me into three parts, but I’ll 
make it hot for the one that takes the two-thirds that 
don’t belong to him!” 

He had, however, taken too large a quantity of his 
own medicine to enable him to preserve his . librium 
on top of the stone, and while still defying the consta- 
bles he fell off and rolled over into the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where he was secured by the officer of that 
State, and taken to Williamstown in triumph. 


—__———_ 
TWENTY-FOUR READINGS. 
A literary curiosity is exhibited by the Zvangelical 
Messenger, which transposes one of Gray’s well-known 


lines twenty-four different ways and yet retains the 
sense: 


The weary ploughman plods his homeward way. 
The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
His homeward way the weary ploughman plods. 
His homeward way the ploughman, weary, plods. 
The weary ploughman homeward rT his way. 
The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
His way the weary ploughman homeward plods. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
His way the ploughman, homeward, weary plods. 
. x homeward, weary way the ploughman plods. 
Weary, the ploughman homeward plods his way. 
Weary, the ploughman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward, his way the weary ploughman plods. 
Homeward, his way the ploughman weary plods. 
The ploughman, homeward, weary plods his way. 
His weary way, the loughman homeward plods. 
His weary way, the homeward ploughman plods. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way. 
The ploughman, vets his way homeward plods. 
The ploughman plods his homeward weary way. 
The ploughman plods his weary homeward way. 
Weary the —- his way homeward plods. 
Weary his homeward way the ploughman plods. 


—_——_—¢—__—____ 
A FIGHT. 
Country physicians are called to perform all sorts of 
services. But few, we suppose, have ever been sum- 
moned, as was a Maine doctor, to protect a woman’s 
poultry-yard from a fierce eagle : 


—_—— 


Dr. Torrington, who is seventy years old and by ‘no 
means athletic, was hurriedly summoned the other anes. 
noon to the house of a neighbor, Mrs. 8. Hadlock, of 
Peak’s Island, Maine. When he reached Mrs. Had- 
lock’s he found that he was expected to kill with a gun 
instead of with his medicine-chest. 

An eagle of sweeping wing and fierce scream was 
circling about the Hadlock poultry-yard, and the good 
woman was protecting her Thanksgiving turkeys by 
means of brickbats hurled with Amazonian courage. 

The doctor was amazed and amused, for he never be- 
fore had heard of such boldness on the part of the bald- 
headed things, however big their beaks. He was about 
to take aim, when the bird swo -— down at him. 

At that moment a six- -year-old child, a grandson of 
Mrs. Hadlock, toddled out of the house, and the eagle 
pounced upon the little fellow. Mrs. Hadlock struck 
frantically at the eagle with a large roller-towel, and, 
releasing the boy, it flew to a neighboring oak. 

Dr. Torrington puta double charge in the Hadlock 
shot-gun and fired. The eagle flew upward and a 
over the sea, and its flight showed that it was wounded. 
Dr. Torrington’ 8 shoulder was dislocated by the recoil 
of his gun. Before night some fishermen found the 
eagle’s body half a mile off shore. 


———_>—_——- 
HURRYING UP SUNDOWN. 

Tt never grows late fast enough to a lazy workman 
who is paid by the day. A writer who lately went 
through the Shenandoah Valley speaks in forcible 
terms of the laziness of the negroes of that region. 
They will work for themselves ‘‘all day and all night,” 
he says, but when hired to work for other people they 
need to be watched—as in the old “overseer” days on 
the slave plantations. 

Near Halltown, as I rode along the highway, I saw a 
team in the field and the negro hired man sitting on the 
grass intently gazing into the top of a cherry tree. 


‘What are you looking at?” I asked, as [ rode up to 
the fence. 


i you b’long ’round yere?’’ he queried in reply. 


We cll, den, boss, I wasn’t zactly lookin’ at anythin’ 
up dat tree. I war simply tryin’ to hurry up sun- 
down.”’ 

Let him work with a white man and he will earn any 
pay given him, but the black man is bound to watch for 
sundown if working alone. 


—_>—_——- 
ASTONISHED. 

Lobsters are getting scarce and high, it is said, along 
the New England coast. Those persons who like them, 
and want them cheap, had better go to Halifax. A letter 
from Halifax to a London editor says that lobsters there 
are so cheap and plentiful that they may be purchased 
for a cent apicce : 

An Irish officer, being unaware of this fact, and 
thinking that the y were in all probability two and six- 
pence or three shillings each—as in his own extortionate 
country—gave his servant a sovereign, and bade him 
order the worth of it in lobsters, as he had some friends 
coming to sup with him that night. 

Judge of his surprise when on arriving at his lodging, 
he found a cart-load of the delicate crustacea there 
awaiting him. 

es Why, what is the meaning of this?”’ he began. 

= beg’ pardon, sir,” said the servant, “the other cart 
will be up prese ntly. E 

This is almost as ridiculous as the ignorant young 
housewife’s order for half-a-dozen halibut. 


——_—__— 
“FOR FUN.” 

Stealing gates “for fun” will not be a popular amuse- 
ment, hereafter, in one Western college : 

Four students of a Wisconsin college, who stole a 
farmer’s gate “‘for fun,’’ were given by the Faculty the 
alternative of leaving the college or of undergoing such 
punishment as the farmer might inflict. They chose 
the latter, and the farmer condemned them to chop four 
cords of his wood and deliver it to a poor widow. They 
did it to the music of a band and the plaudits of a crowd 
that watched the operation. 

—_—~4—___. 


GrRowTH is better than permanence, and permanent 


.growth is better than all. 


“What a bicssing it is,” said a hard-working Irish. 
man, “that night niver comes till late in the day, when 
a man is tired and can’t work any more at all, at all.” 





The address of the Cone Asthma Company is Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Read their testimonials in this paper. [Com. 
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‘PARSON McLEOD. 
By M. L. Moodey. 

The funeral of Deacon Blount was the last at 
which Parson McLeod ever officiated. He was 
older than the deacon by at Ieast ten years, yet he 
spoke of his dead parishioner as a shock of grain 
that had long been ripe for the harvest. But on 
that day the parson hardly seemed a very old 
man. 

His figure was tall and robust, just a little 
bowed by the weight of age; his face was noble 
and unvexed by the record of years; his voice 
was firm and sweet, and the words of promise 
flowed from his lips with fervent faith. He 
seemed transfigured in the light of a hope that 
lifted him above the clouds and storms of life, 
until one might have almost fancied the thin 
white hair that floated around his head was 
the halo that crowned a saint. 

“A man he was to all the country dear.” 

For fifty years he had preached to the same 
congregation of worshippers. He had married 
young people, baptized their children and bur- 
icd their dead. To him the wretched came 
for comfort and advice; the rich made him 
their almoner; the sorrowing laid their bur- 
dens at his feet. Amid all the vicissitudes of 
life he remained calm and self-poised. 

His courage was stern and uncompromis- 
ing. None doubted his sincerity, and in all 
the land there was no man base enough to 
avow himself Parson McLeod’s enemy. 

The ancient stone church and parsonage 
with their drooping elms had grown gray with 
him. No one dreamed of change. The tall 


% 





cliff that rose in that lovely Cumberland valley seemed not 
more steadfast than this good man, who, rooted in the needs 
and affections of his people, stood fixed, while all around him 


changed. 


The night after Deacon Blount’s funcral, the parson’s wife, 
who had long been a sweet and patient invalid, died. 
a strange coincidence that oaec of the two great clms, which, 
growing side by side, shadcd the parsonage, and which the 
village children had named Parson and Mrs. McLeod, should 
have fallen in the night without apparent cause, almost across 
the threshold, striking and shattering in its fall the companion 


at its side. 


When the fall of the elms was known on the following 
morning, and word was also brought that the parson was 
quite shaken and dazed by his bereavement, all hearts were 
saddened by a presentiment of coming calamity. "Twas said 


that when the parson first saw the fallen tree and 
its dismantled mate, he clasped his head in his 
hands and cried, “Smitten at the top! Smitten at 
the top!” 

Mrs. McLeod’s funeral was the first one that 
occurred at the parsonage. Sons and daughters 
had gone forth from it, and some had dicd and 
one was lost at sea; but no coffin had ever before 
crossed that threshold. Now, he who all his life 
had rendered help to others, must ask for help 
himself. 

A friend and brother from a neighboring parish 
conducted the funeral services, which were ren- 
dered still more solemn because they seemed to 
presage another death. 

The parson sat in his arm-chair with his only 
daughter at his side. The pale and furrowed face ; 
the eyes heavy with unshed tears; the hands fold- 
ed upon his supporting cane, presented a picture 
of hapless grief. 

A little nosegay of common garden flowers trem- 
bled in the folded hands; and when before the cof- 
fin lid was closed, the parson laid upon the quict 
breast of his wife the flowers she loved best and 
had always tended, his lip quivered and dropped, 
and a rill of tears fell on the face he was never to 
look upon again in this world. 

At the sight of these passionate tears from eyes 
unused to weeping, all hearts were broken, and 
voices sobbed in unison with their pastor’s grief. 

In a moment his ear caught the sounds of sor- 
row, and controlling himself with a visible effort, 
remembering his sacred office of comforter, he 
spread his hands above his dead, saying, as though 
he would dismiss their sorrow,— 

“Peace be with you all. Amen.” 

A good many old people died in that long, cold 
winter. Deacon Strong, one of the pillars of the 
church, was taken, and old Mrs. Fairly, who had 
her seat in the “Amen Corner,” and whose scoop 
bonnet on her poor, palsied head had so long nod- 
ded affirmation to the words of her pastor, was 
taken too. 

Some young people had died, and even some 
children of the congregation; but this seemed 
hardly so sad as the death of the old people whose 
lives had been builded into the church, and it was 
like taking out the very corner-stone when the 
awful news was whispered that Parson McLeod 
was no longer able to bury his parish dead. 

He still married the young people of his flock— 
they would hardly have believed themselves legal- 
ly married if he had not performed the ceremony 

~—and he baptized the children, because these offi- 
tes could he Circharyed at the parsonage; but at 


When he awoke and dressed himself and prayed 





length it happencd that he would get the different 
services confused, and at a wedding ceremony he 
would sometimes begin to read the offices for the 
dead, and when he baptized the children he would 
read the marriage service; and while the mother 
wept for very pity, the father, taking the book, 
turned back the page, and the dear old parson, 
from force of habit, went on. 

But it became apparent now to Margaret 
McLeod, the parson’s single daughter,—who, for- 
saking all others, had clung to her old parents,— 
that her father’s work was done, and that she 
must shicld his weakness even from the loving 
eyes of his own people. Notwithstanding her 
pleadings, the parish refused to call for another 
rector during the life of Parson McLeod, and the 
oak-ribbed doors of the old church remained 
closed through all the Sabbath days. The flock 
wandered hither and thither, while some of the 
older members, too sad to seek new pastures, wor- 
shipped at home. 

But all days were alike now to Parson McLeod. 






























It was 


and broke his fast, he would 
say, as he had said so many 
times ,— 

“Call your mother, Mar- 
garet; it is time for service.” 

And humoring him she 
would say, ‘Father, mother 
has gone,”—indecd, she had 
gone to a higher servicc—and 
leading him to the church, 
she showed him the closed 
doors, and he was content. 

But oftentimes — missing 
the ministerings of his sacred 
office—he would cry out pite- 
ously, “Margaret, where are 
my people? where are my 
people ?” 

And to comfort him the parson’s daughter would 
read to him how, of old, Moses led the children ot 
Israel through the wilderness to the land of Canaan, 
and from often hearing this Scripture he got the 
idea that his flock were lost and wandering—as 
indeed they were—and sobbing he would cry,— 

“All my people like sheep have gone astray.” 

Then Margaret turned to the story of the cross, 
to which he listened with breathless interest, and 
with the rolling away of the stone from the mouth 
ot the sepulchre, peace.came back to bis heart and 
he exclaimed,— 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth!” 

As time flowed on he lost the consciousness of 
duties unfulfilled, and became as a little child. 
He talked continually of his boyhood. “I could 
run and leap and swim with the swiftest of them, 
Margaret; I was a famous hand at ball,” and then 
he would add sorrowfully, “but I think times are 
changed now.” 

Poor Margaret! She inherited her father’s cheer- 
fulness and strong sense of duty, but times were 
changed for her. Alone in the old parsonage—for 
she would not permit even a servant to see and 
gossip of her father’s weakness—she spent her 
days in ministering to him. 

Passers-by at night would hear the old church 
psalms ring out on the air—Margaret’s grand voice 
had “led the choir” for many years—and peering 
through an ill-adjusted curtain they could see her 
stroking his white hair, as a mother would stroke 
the head of a tired child, while she sang: 


“The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want. 
He maketh me to lie 


In pastures green: He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 





She became a monomaniac on the subject of her 
father’s affliction. She was a woman of ambition 
and spirit. Her father’s patriarchal rank had been 


a source of great joy and pride to her. She felt 


exalted by his eminence, and now in her narrow 
way she believed that she had been punished for 
her spiritual pride, and to the pain of sorrow was 
added the sting of remorse. 

The parsonage door was scarcely ever opened to 
admit a visitor, and finally Margaret grew sus- 
picious of those who came with offers of aid and 
sympathy, and as she held her sad face in the 
door ajar, she said,— 

“Father is quite well to-day ; he is a great deal 
of company for me. No,I need nothing, thank 
you.” 

Then the door was shut and locked—some 
thought pugnaciously—and visitors not daring to 
come again left Margaret to her lonclincss. 

But Deacon Tiller was still permitted to come 
every Sunday and read and pray with his dear 


“T do not understand him at all, Margaret!” {he 
parson cried in evident distress, when one Sunday 
afternoon the deacon waxed loud and cloquent on 
his favorite theme. 

Margaret crossed the room and knecling at her fa- 
ther’s fect, said soothingly, “Father, he means—it 
all means, that Christ came into the world and 
died that we might live.” 

The old parson’s face brightened momently, and 
he answered, fervently, “Yes, I know; I shall 
never forget that, deacon,” and with a look of pa- 
thetic intensity he turned to meet the deacon’s ar- 
resting hand. 

It was the blow that broke Deacon Tiller’s heart 
when later on in his visits, his old, familiar triend 
did not know him. 

“Tiller? Tiller? you say? Deacon Tiller?” he 
asked, fumbling with his memory to recall the for- 
| gotten face. “I know no such man. There was 
a Jacob Tiller at Middle Spring school. We sat in 
the same form, but he was not a deacon, he was a 





pastor. A long and close friendship united these | very bad boy.” 


veterans. They had been school and college mates, | 


' 


Amazed and stricken with grief, the deacon 


pushed open the kitchen door where Margaret was 


not know me!” 


daughter.” 


childhood !—and_ here, 


flowed on. 


had come. 


and Deacon Tiller had been the first fruitthat Par- 
son McLeod’s work had yielded. 
His presence brought back, in a degree, the light 
of other days, and together they talked 
“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


It is true that the deacon did most of the talk- 
ing, and Parson McLeod in his black coat and 
white cravat—Margaret on Sundays always dressed 
her father in his best suit—listened with a per- 
turbed look and wise, bowing head. If his mind 
wandered, the deacon fixed his attention by laying 
his hand on the parson’s wrist, and the two old 
men with their worn, eager faces inclined, recount- 
ing in tremulous tones the ancient doctrines, re- 
sembled a pair of Waterloo pensioners who fought 
their battles over “and showed how fields were 
won.” 

Not many months passed before the Sunday 
conversation became a monologue, and the parson, 
soothed by his friend’s voice, yielded all responsi- 
bility by sinking into a peaceful slumber. Mar- 
garet, who was jealous lest the deacon should dis- 
cover too much of her father’s weakness, would 
say,— 

“Deacon, maybe father’s getting a little weary 
of the doctrines; hadn’t you better talk about 
something else ?” 

And the deacon would answer, with the testiness 
of age, “Margaret, we should not get weary of the 
truth, and that too on the Sabbath day.” 

“But father has the doctrines in his heart, dea- 
con,” Margaret answered meekly. 

“And what is in a man’s heart should come out 








of his mouth,” said the deacon. 


wrestling with her grief, and cried in alarm, “Margaret, your father does 
Bursting into tears, she exclaimed, ‘Alas! he docs not know his own 


Then the deacon said,—it was all he could say now,—“Let us pray,” 
and knecling down, too, with his vencrable head in his withered hands, 
the old parson joined in the petition, “Our Father which art in heaven.’ 

After this the deacon came every day to sce his old friend. 
set aside her father’s study for a play-room—alas, it had come to second 


Margaret 


sometimes using as blocks the books that had 


taught him to “build better than he knew,” the parson’s peaceful days 


Margaret, surprised one day by an unlooked-for visitor, who entered 
unannounced, smote with a stealthy blow the fabric her father was rear- 
ing, and stooping to pick up the ruins, she would have made the unwel- 
come guest belicve that her father was only rearranging his books. 
could not uncover his weakness to the world; a weakness that sho 
thought was treason to admit to herself. 

Winter, spring and summer had passed, and the lovely autumn days 
The parsonage doors stood open wide, for only those whom 


She 


want brought there, now crossed the threshold; 
aud so peaceful and quict was the old man 
whose mind was darkened, ihat he scarcely 
needed a watcher. 

But one day that Deacon Tiller had not 
yet come to pay his usual visit, and Margaret, 
leaving her father aslcep in his chair, had gone 
todischarge some domestic duty, he suddenly 
awoke, and missing his companions, he lett 
his chair and went in quest of them. 

All doors were doors of taith to him, and 
wandcring out into the front garden, he made 
his way into the street. It was noon, and the 
thoroughfare was almost deserted. 

An occasional passer saw a trail old maa 
whose white locks floated in the breeze, stand- 
ing at the crossing, with a wandering, wisttul 
look, regarding the distant landscape that 
glowed and darkened in the auiumn sun. 
He asked no questions, and remained in an 
attitude of quiet expectation. 

Deacon Tiller coming up the street with a 
tottering gait, met his old friend in speechless 
amazement. funiliar in’ this 
comer’s face, and the deacon’s hand upon his 
sleeve, recalled the attention of Parson Me- 
Leod. 

“For what are you looking, parson?” the 
deacon asked, when breath and specch re- 
turned. 

“Can you see it?” the parson said, point- 
ing with a trembling finger to the landscape 
that lay before them in dream-like beauty. 

The deacon looked beyond the extended 
finger, shading his eyes with his hand. Ile 
had taken off his hat with the thought of put- 
ting it on the parson’s head, dut his arm 
dropped beside him, the hat was forgotten, 

and the two old men, with the soft sunshine on 
their white, uncovered heads, stood looking intent- 
ly at the far-off country. 

“Can you see it?” repeated Parson McLeod in 
an eager whisper. 

“I see the river and the hills beyond, and the 
sky above them, but nothing more,” said the dea- 
con in a low voice. 

A look of disappointment crossed the tace of the _ 
elder man. 

“IT am looking for my Fathers house —my 
Father's house,” he said, with an expression of 
anxious inquiry fixed on his companion. 

The landscape faded in a mist of tears before the 
deacon’s wavering gaze, and gently turning his 
friend in the direction of home, they ascended the 
village street together. 

The autumn leaves lay thick upon the path, and 
some village urchins on their way to school, at- 
tracted by the unwonted spectacle of two bare- 
headed old men supporting each other’s steps, fol- 
lowed them in respecttul procession. 

The sound of footsteps on the rustling leaves 
brought back by an association of ideas the coun- 
try churchyard, where the parson’s wife amid the 
falling leaves had been buried, and that sad day, 
which his broken memory still held, brought to his 
mind the service for the dead. He began to read 
as from a book,— 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord. He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

Poor Deacon Tiller, who had the feeling that he 
and the parson were walking to their own funeral, 
emitten with sel&pity, burst into tearr. He clung 


Something 
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with deprecating hand to the parson’s cuff, who at 


this signal of solicited attention, turned and saw 
the tears of his friend. 

tle stopped, the small procession stopped in awe- 
struck wonder, and drawing forth his handkcr- 
chief he said, as he gently pressed it to the dca- 
con’s cyes,— 

“Saith the Lord God, I wiil wipe away all tears 
from their cyes.” 

As they drew near the parsonage, they found 
Margarct at the gate, pale with apprehension, for 
having searched the house for her father, and not 
finding him, she feared he had strayed away and 
come to harm. 

She was shocked to sce how the sunlight aged 
him, and how old Deacon Tiller looked, too! She 
did not think of the change in herself, poor wom- 
an! As the deacon drew her father intothe house, 
she made a hasty motion of dismissal to the 
frightened children, and shut the door. Parson 
McLeod never crossed his threshold again alive. 

Then Margaret’s pride broke down, and she 
opened the doors of her house and her heart, and 
bade her father’s beloved people enter. They 
locked to see their dear old parson, with gifts, and 
love, and tears; children were brought that he 
might lay his hands in blessing on them; the err- 
ing and sorrowing shared his bed-side prayers ; 
the sick and dying sent him messages of love and 
farewell. 

He seemed to understand it all in the returning 
gicam that often precedes death, and one beautiful 
Sabbath afternoon, when through the open win- 
dow, the river, and the hills beyond, and the sky 
above them, shone like a glimpse of the better 
country, he fixcd his dying eyes, filled with “the 
light that never was on sea or land,” upon them, 
and stretching out his arms to his waiting people, 
said,— 

“Now may the grace of God and the peace of 
the Holy Spirit abide with you forevermore, 
Amen.” 

And Parson McLcod had found his ‘Father’s 
house.” 

On a headstone which bears the name of Joseph 
McLeod, erected by his faithful friend, Jacob Til- 
ler (his own and Margaret’s grave are near at 
hand), reads the following legend,— 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell] sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

«@> — 
POWER OF ENLRGY. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attemptthem. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 


ROWE. 
a Ae 


Fer the Companion. 


A NIGHT IN AN ARAB HOME. 

I was on my way through Palestine, going 
northward, in the winter of 1875—6. The heavy 
“latter rains” had overtaken me at Nablus, the 
ancient Shechem, about ten days earlier than their 
usual season. 

Thinking that the twenty-four hours’ rain that 
had already fallen might be only a warning shower, 
and that there might be a week or so of finc 
weather before the rains set in in earnest, I urged 
Esau, my guide, to set forward the next morning 
without delay. 

But still it poured in spite of my hopes, and by 
the time we had reached the ruins of Ancicnt Sa- 
maria, we were fairly caught in such a storm as I 
hope it will never be my ill fortune to encounter 
again. 

We struggled on against it all the afternoon, at 
times compelled by the fury of the gale to dis- 
mount and drag our unwilling horses after us, 
sinking above our ankles at every step in the soft, 
alluvial soil, now changed for miles into a verita- 
ble sea of mud. 

It soon became apparent that our objective point 
for the night, Nazareth, was entirely beyond our 
reach. To attempt to camp where we were, in 
such a storm, was out of all question. 

While in great perplexity, I was toiling onward, 
wondering what expedient we could have recourse 
to for shelter for the night, the difficulty was un- 
expectedly sulved by our great black muleteer, 
Mahommed. 

I had never thought of consulting him, but he 
now came forward by my side, and motioning mc 
to open the map which I still held in my hand, put 
his great dirty thumb down upon it somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Damascus, two hundred miles 
from our present situation, and with an air as if 
he were cutting the gordian knot of all our diffi- 
culties, exclaimed, “Jenin! Jenin!” 

At the sound of the word, Esau’s face bright- 
ened, and he declared that only < iew miles further 
on was an Arab village of that name,—a fact 
which had slipped his mind previously,—where 
we could find at least a shelter of sume sort. 

Two hours later, we stood at the door of the 
principal house of Jenin,—a good-sized building 
laid up in courses of enormous cakes of dried 
mud,—with half the village at our heels, clamor- 
ing and hooting, and curiously examining every- 
thing about us. 

We soon made terms with the owner, and dis- 
mounting, entered the low doorway which served 
all the purposes of entrance, window, chimney 
and ventilation. 

As it was already dark without, the gloom could 
be almost felt as we entered. I had not taken 
above three steps inside, before I heard a violent 
concussion and a groan from Esau, who was a step 
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or two uhead of me. At the same instant, stumb- 
ling myself, I was thrown violently on my face 
over some large body which lay directly in my 
way. 

As I regained my feet, I discovered that I had 
fallen over a cow which lay contentedly on the 
floor, chewing her cud. 

If I was surprised at this, judge of my astonish- 
ment when I found that the house consisted of 
only one square room. One corner of this was 
given up fora dog kennel, another for a chicken- 
roost, while the room asa wholeserved ior kitchen, 
sitting-room and bed-room for the owner and his 
family. The family I found was made up of the 
man’s three wives and nearly a dozen sons and 
daughters. It was in this house that we were to 
be “made comfortable” over night. 

Across the further end of the room was a raised 
floor of beaten dirt. This served to separate the 
part occupied by the family trom that occupied by 
the animals. 

On this were spread a number of mats, and low 
cushions placed against the wall. Wher a fire 
was crackling before us, and its clouds of smoke 
which sought an outlet at the door had shut off 
the more repulsive features of the apartment, I 
began to feel that—comparatively—it was not so 
bad after all. 





I was scarcely warmed through, and was about 
to remind Esau that it was time for supper, when 
I became aware of a commotion outside the house 
near the door. Presently our host entered with 
the information that several of his neighbors had 
observed my arrival, and that as a Frank was an 
object of great curiosity to them, he would like 
my consent to his furnishing an Arab supper for 
me, and inviting them in to join in it. 

As this would afford me an opportunity to see 
more of Arab character and manners, I gladly 
consented. 

I waited about half an hour, reclining before 
the fire, when I heard monotonous sounds from a 
one-stringed instrument, accompanied by the wail- 
ing song of the player, approaching the housc. 
The door opened, and half a dozen gaily-dressed 
Arabs entered, headed by the musician, who 
chanced to be a travelling story-teller staying in 
the village, and who was brought along as a great 
acquisition to the company. 

As they entered, our host took them by the 
hand and with much ceremony introduced them to 
me one at a time. 

As the name of the first was mentioned, he 
placed his hand first over his heart, then touched 
his lips and finally his forehead, indicating that 
he would love me with his heart, praise me with 
his lips and honor me in his mind. 

He then, before I was aware of it, seized me by 
the hand, and gave me an out and out Arab wel- 
come, pumping my arm like a handle till it ached. 

After this he grasped me about the neck with a 
hug that almost took away my breath; he drew 
his head first over my right shoulder, then over my 
left, kissing me on the neck each time. 

When he had repeated this performance to his 
heart’s content, he bumped his forehead against 
mine, to indicate that hereafter our minds should 
always be one, and we were duly acquainted to 
the entire satisfaction of Arab etiquette. 

The rest of the company were about to follow in 
the same expressive way, but I insisted on keep- 
ing them at arm’s length, contenting myself with 
a vigorous hand-shaking and the usual expres- 
sions of personal regard, 











As the regular order was supper at once, I had 
but little opportunity to observe my new acquain- 
tances at the moment; except to notice that they 
were mostly tall, fine-looking, black-bearded fel- 
lows, wearing the usual flowing robes and enor- 
mous turbans, which:give them so picturesque and 
stately an appearance. 

Cushions were placed in a circle upon the floor 
around a small rug, which was to serve for table 
and cloth, and we at once sat down with our legs 
crossed beneath us. 

As soon as we had taken our places, a servant 
stepped within the circle with a basin, pitcher and 
towels, and placing the basin before each in turn, 
poured water over our hands and wiped them, as 
an essential of Mahommedan faith—for all but 
myself were followers of the Prophet. 

This done, a large bowl was placed on the rug. 
Into this were put pieces of bread, each man 
breaking up a small loaf which was placed before 
him for that purpose. Over this bread was poured 
a pot of boiled rice and meat. 

My host, who had given me the place of honor 
at his left hand, now dipped his hand into the 
dish, and taking out a good handful, quickly 
rolled it between his palms into a compact ball, 
and dextrously thrust it into my mouth before I 
could close my lips against it. 


My first thought was to eject it, but then I re- 
memoered that what had been done was a mark 
of courtesy and respect, and though not at all 
agreeable, it would be answering courtesy with an 
insult if I was to take it from my mouth. 

Besides, I knew that it would be construed at 
once into an insult to the religion of all present,— 
for in the Orient, religion enters into everything,— 
and I could not tell what would be the conse- 
quences of such an affront. 

SoI choked down the mass that nearly smothered 
me. This was the signal for the feast to begin, 
and as all the guests sat near the bowl, and no 
separate plates were served, cach man used his 
fingers in eating, pausing occasionally to thrust a 
choice bit into a neighbor’s mouth, as a mark of 
attention. 

Several other dishes followed this, such as boiled 
kid, curried chicken, etc.; followed by the fruits 
and olives of the country, and washed down with 
strong coffee in cups about the size of the toy-cups 
children play with at home. 

Until the coffee and lighted narghilehs were 
brought, the meal had proceeded pretty much in 
silence; but with the bubbling pipes, conversation 
began, and was not suffered to lag till nearly mid- 
night. 

The story-teller did his full share towards the 
entertainment. The position of an Oriental story- 
teller is one of greater dignity and profit than one 
would naturally suspect. 

There are but few books of entertainment, and 
if they were plentiful, only a small portion of the 
people can read. And yet there is no part of the 
world where the people are endowed with so fer- 
vid an imagination, and where they so revel in the 
marveilous and enchanting stories. 

As the narratives told by the story-teller became 
exciting, my companions would lean for vard with 
bated breath and glittering eyes, now and then ut- 
tering an exclamation of satisfaction or dissent. 

During more thrilling stories, I noticed an ex- 
citable fellow opposite me, all unconscious of what 
he was doing, draw a dagger from beneath his gir- 
dle and feel its point, as if preparing to avenge a 
wrong related in the tale. 

When the story closed he looked in wonder at the 
weapon in his hand, while the rest shouted with 
laughter that he had been so carried away. At 
intervals between the stories an occasional song 
was given in the dismal, wailing Arab style, that 
never could be anything but utter discord to a 
western car. 

At the same time I came in for my full share of 
attention. An Oriental with all his dignity and 


| courtesy is still a child of curiosity. My clothes, 
my watch, my boots, were novelties to them, and 
a thorough examination of everything about me 
seemed to afford them unlimited delight. 

I thought to amuse them by showing a fie com- 
pass which I carried, but judge of my surprise, 
when, after examining it, and turning it this way 
and that, and laying it on its back, and then its 
face; trying every way to change the pointing of 
the needle; they handed it back to me with the 
| contemptuous remark that it was fit only for a 
| Christian or a devil, as it knew no better than to 
| always point away from Mecca. 
| But their curiosity was most excited, and I’m 

afraid their covetousness aroused, at the sight of a 
revolver which I carried. It was such a contrast 
to their old flintlocks—the only firearm they 
| have. 
| I explained as much of its mechanism as [ 
| thought would answer, and discharged several 
| blank cartridgesin quick succession. They passed 
| it from hand to hand with childish delight, but at 
| a sign from the watchtul Esau, I regained posses- 
| Sion of it, and concealed it when their attention 
| was directed elsewhere, lest it might disappear be- 
neath some of their flowing robes. At last our 








visitors rose to go. 
| 


| “M? segwol heer y’khowaja,’’ said No. 1, that is, 


“Good-evening, my lord pilgrim,” with a profound 
obeisance. 

“S’ bokwal heer y’khowaja,” I replied, with an 
equally profound bow, getting my salutation 
wrong, as usual, when I tapped my meagre barrel 
of Arabic, for my words signified, ‘““Good-morning, 
sir. I’m glad to see you.” 

“Mah salaama,” said No. 2. 

No. 3, the fellow who had drawn his dagger dur- 
ing the story, parted with me with unusual 
assurances of his undying friendship and esteem, 
even going so far as to assure me that I was wor- 
thy to visit Mecca mounted on a white mule. 

But as he went through the doorway I noticed 
that Esau took him by the girdle in a friendly 
way, as if to give him a parting embrace. A 
quick shuffling ensued, accompanied by an angry 
sentence or two, and Esau returned to me bringing 
my compass, which he had taken away from the 
very man who had declared it only fit for the 
devil’s possession. It was only another evidence 
of how hard it is for them to resist the temptation 
to pilfer. 

But space will not allow me to tell of the fruit- 
less efforts to sleep in a niche in the wall;—how 
the chickens crowed, and the dogs snarled, and the 
young men snored, and the women (separated 
from the rest by a large mat) tittered, and the fleas 
held carnival all the rest of the night. 

At last, daylight came. The rain still poured. 
We must pass on, however. When we had had 
breakfast, Esau settled with our host, who put in 
all the extras he possibly could. 

As we went into the street the chorus, which 
never fails to be the first and last thing a traveller 
hears as he enters or leaves an Arab village, be- 
gan. Itconsists of one word, “backsheesh,” which 
with a liberal translation means about this, “Mis- 
ter, won’t you give me something. You've got 
plenty, and I haven’t as much as I want.” 

Whole families assail you with it at once, for 
the people are beggars by nature and by habit; 
and there is no sound that clings to the memory 
of one who has travelled through Asiatic Turkey 
as does the chorus,— 

Father, basso-profundo—Backsheesh !”* 

Mother, soprano—“Backsheesh! y’khowaja.” 

Sons, tenore—‘Backsheesh! !’” 

Daughters, alto—‘‘Backsheesh! hodja.” 

Two years baby, ae ee a a an 


All, thunderissimo—"‘B: 
Backs-h-£-£-S-H!”” 


———<@>———___—— 


SCENE IN A POLICE COURT. 


Police reports are seldom made by one who does his 
work in such felicitous English that the reader pauses 
again and again to muse over some choice expression or 
bit of characterization. But in the January Atlantic, 
Mr. Howells shows what a police report may become 
under the manipulation of a scholar and a gentleman. 
He describes ‘‘a laughable little interlude of Habitucl 
Drunkenness,” in which a powerfully built Irishman, a 
coal-heaver, is charged by a policernan with that heinous 
offence. The prisoner’s counsel, a lawyer of African 
race, begins his cross-examination of the policeman by 
admitting that his client was drunk at the time of his 
arrest, but denying that he is an habitual drunkard: 

“How many times have you seen him drunk in the 

month?” asked the lawyer of the policeman. 

“ About half-a-dozen times.” 

“Seven times?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“Three times?”” 

‘More than three times.”” 

“More than twice you will swear to?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, I wish you to be very careful, 
state, under oath, that you have seen 
times?” 





ona can you 
im drunk four 


“Yes,” said the policeman, “I can swear to that.” 

“Very ,’’ said the counsel, with the air of having 
caught the witness tripping. ‘That is all.” 

“The question, Your Honor,” the lawyer added, turn- 
ing to the judge, ‘‘is, what is habitual drunkenness? I 
should like to ask the defendant a query or two. Now, 
Mr. o’Ryan, how often do you indulge yourself in a so- 

“How often do you drink?” 

«“Whenever I can get it, sor.’’ 

The audience appreciated this frankness, and were 
silenced by a threatening foray of the cravatless officer. 

**You mean,” su the attorney smoothly, “that 
you take a drink of beer, now and then, when you are 
at work.” Mi 

“IT mane that, sor. A horse couldn’t stand it widout. 

“Very good. But you deny that you are habitually 
intoxicated?” 

“Sor?” 
“You are 
“Ver oe ¥ in the habit of getting 
“Ve a ou are not in t r) 

"y 


not in the habit of getting drunk?” 
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“] never get dhrunk whin I’m at work, sor. I get 
dbrunk Saturday nights.” 

“Yes; when you have had a hard week’s work. I 
understand that”—— 

‘| bave a hard wake’s worruk every wake!” inter- 
r ipted the defendant. 

“But this is a thing that has grown upon you of late, 
as h understand. You were formerly a sober, temper- 

Ja * as your habits of industry would imply.” 


“Y, zo have lately given way to a fondness for liquor, 
but upto within six months or a year ago you never 
drank to excess.’ 

“No, sor! I’ ve dbrunk ever since I was born, and I’ il 
dhrink till I die.” 

lhe officer could not keep us quiet now. The coun- 
sel looked down at his table in a futile way, and then 
took his seat after some rambling observations, amid 
smiles of ironical congratulation from the other gentle- 
men of the bar. 

The Irishman now confronted the judge with the calm 
an _ man who has established his innocence beyond 


“Ww hat is the reputation of this man in his neighbor- 
hood? ?” inquired the judge of the policeman. 

“He's an ugly fellow. And his wife is full as bad. 
They generally get drunk together.” 

“Any children?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

The defendant regarded the judge with heightened 
satisfaction in this confirmation of his own declaration. 
The judge leaned over, and said in a confidential way 
to the clerk, “Give him six months in the House of 
Correction.” 

A wild lament broke from the audience, and a woman 
with a face bruised to a symphony in green, yellow and 
black thus identified herself as the wife of the defendant, 
who stood vacantly turning his cap round in his hand, 
while sympathizing friends hurried her from the room. 


Se aero 
WHAT A CABBAGE. DID. 

Nothing is so readily collected, not even a wedding 
fee, as a crowd. The smallest point is sufficient for 
idlers to crystallize around. An amusing illustration 
of this fact is reported by the San Francisco Evening 
Post: 

The other morning, two gentlemen were looking out 
of the window of a house on Market Street, when they 
saw a cabbage roll off a market wagon that was pass- 
ing. 

Instantly more than a dozen well-dressed and appar- 
ently sane persons began yelling after the wagon as 
though the vegetable had been a gold watch, or a thou- 
eand-dollar bill. 

The driver stopped about half a square off, looked 
back at the cabbage, yawned and drove on. 

Vhat an absurd fuss people in the street make over 
trivial occurrences,”’ said one of the gentlemen. ‘‘Now 
Ill beta silk hat that I could get a crowd of persons 
around that cabbz age inside of thirty minutes, and yet 
not leave this room. 

“ll take the bet,” said his friend, pulling out his 
watch. ‘Are you reaily ?” 

“Yes; give the word.” 

“It is now eleven-thirty. Go!” 

The proposer of the wager led his friend to the win- 
dow, threw up the sash, and taking a cane pointed ear- 
nestly at the mud- covered cabbage with a terrified ex- 
pression. 

Presently a hack-driver noticed the action and began 
to stare at the vegetable from the curbstone; then a 
boot-black stopped; then a bill-poster, a messenger-boy 
and a merchant. 

“What's the matter?’’ inquired a German, approach- 
ing the innocent base of his national dish. 

“Don’t touch it! Look out there! Stand back?” 
shouted the gentleman at the window. 

At his horror-stricken tones the crowd fell back pre- 
cipitately and formed a dense circle around the innocent 
cabbage. Hundreds came running up, and the excite- 
ment increased rapidly. 

“Look out there!” frantically screamed the better, 
waving his cane. ‘Take that dog away, quick!” 

Several stones were thrown at a cur that was snifling 
at the cabbage. 

“Take care!’ said a car-driver to a policeman, who 
was shouldering his way through the mass. “It 8 an 
infernal machine, nitro glycerine—or something.” 

Meanwhile the sidewalk was blocked, the street be- 
came impassable. The two gentlemen moved away from 
the window and sat down. Ina few moments there 
was a hurried tap at the door, and there appeared a man 
who had been sent as a delegate from the mass-meeting 
outside. 

“I should like to know, gentlemen,” he said, 
the facts are?”’ 

“What facts?” 

Rita hy, what there is peculiar about that cabbage out 
there 

“Nothing in the world,” was the soft reply, “except 
that it seems to be surrounded by persons who oustht to 
be in better business.” 


“what 





STRANGE FOOD. 

The scene of one of the famous episodes in Luther’s 
life, ““The Diet at Worms,” has sometimes been changed 
into “‘The Diet of Worms,” and once we remember 
reading that the Great Reformer “died of worms.” 
But there is a most curious assembly at the Fijian Isl- 
ands, once a year, which properly may be called a 
“Diet of Worms.’’ The natives call it ‘““The Balolo 
Festival,” in other words, the Feast of Worms. The 
balolo, a small sea-worm, long and thin, is one of the 
food-luxuries of the islands. It has a jointed body with 
many legs, and varies in length from an inch to a yard. 


It lives in the deep sea and comes to the surface of the 
water only on two days in the year. The first day is in 
October, when only a few worms appear, and that day 
is known as “Little Balolo.” After this appearance, 
no more worms are seen until the high tide of the full 
moon, which occurs between the 20th and the 25th of 
November. This is the ‘“‘Great Balolo,” for the worms 
then arise to the surface in myriads. At some places, 
near the coral reefs, the sea is alive with a writhing 
— of red, brown and green worms, several inches in 

epth. 

Shoals of fish join the natives in pursuit of these wrig- 
glers, and the scene is the merriest that occurs during 
the year. At midnight hundreds of canoes go out, filled 
a men, women and children. As soon as the worms 

ear the sport begins. Every one bails up the worms 
d tries to fill his canoe as quickly as he can. 

“he the day dawns, the worms begin to sink, and at 
sunrise there is not a balolo on the surface. Not an- 
other will be seen for one year. The oldest inhabitant 
does not remember that the balolo ever failed to reap- 
pear at the appointed time. 

To cook the worms, the natives wrap them in bread- 
fruit leaves, and bake them in a great pit. The day is 
observed as a feast day, and basketfuls of cold balolo are 
sent to friends who unfor*unately live at a distance from 
the sea, to be warmed up and eaten when required. 

An European resident says that if a foreigner can get 
over his prejudice sufficient to taste the balolo, he will 
find it has a flavor of spinach salted by the sea. 


——_—___—_$<~@9——___—_——- 

A ROYAL ACT. 
Queens and empresses have nothing more royal about 
them than their womanliness. That kingdom is fortun- 
ate whose rulers are examples of humanity and helpful- 
ness: 


The Queen of the Belgians is a kindly and energetic 
lady. She was driving her four ponies in Brussels the 
other day when a gentleman who was galloping down 
the avenue was thrown from his horse and rendered in- 


sensible. The Queen at once alighted and had the suf- 
ferer ees gag which was led by herself 








Horsford’s Acid Saeesta 
IN INTRACTABLE DYSPEPSIA. 
I used Horsford’s Acid Phesphate in a case of the most 
intractable dyspepsia I ever met with. The effect was 
most charming, and I am satisfied that it is a valuable 
remedy. W.C, PUTNAM, M. D. 
Justus, 0. (Com, 


Rev. P. L. J. May, Rome, Georgia, says: “I have 
had Asthma seven years, and could not ‘ie down and 
sleep, and for hours thought that every breath would be 
my last. Since I have been taking Cone’s Asthma Con- 
queror I can lie down and sleep all night.” [Com. 

-_- ——+ 

A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputa- 
tion of “Brown's Bronchial Troches” for the relief of 
Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, has given them a 
favorable notoriety. 25c. a box. [Com. 





seaedlilianieenionninn 
Rev. J. S. Tevis, Pastor Wall St. M. E. Church, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., writes: “My wife is using Cone’s Asthma 
Conqueror, aud it is duing her good.” [Com. 











STAMPS } 130 30 varicties, 28 28e. 500 mixed I Foreign, ISe. 
EDWARDS, PEEKE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
M RS. 8S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 

Ladies. West End Institute. New Haven, Ct. Elev- 
enth year, Super ior facilities. 


Hayden’s Modern School for Gurrar. 
With over!00 Songs & Pieces. 75 Cts, 
Circulars free. W.L, Hayden, Boston. Mass 


HE ORIGINAL “Little Liver Pills” are Dr. 

Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets.” and are ex- 
tensively imitated. They cure sick and bilious headache. | 
Private Government stamp with Dr. Pierce’s signature 
and ind portrait mark the genuine, By druggists. 








Send for circular. 





for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin,O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. Over 1300students. 
Address J. B. T, MARSH, Sec’ y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mv- 


sic. Under College management. 

First-class instructors. Expenses 

low, Class or private lessons, as pre- 

ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 

@ | E. A. REEVES, | 

v 

i= Seedsman, 
inthe 68 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Lad (ESTABLISHED IN 1854.) 


? 2) Send 3 cent stamp for Catalogue, 


100 pages, fully illustrated. @w 


3 
Draftsman’s Manual, 
Or, “How CAN I LEARN ARCHITECTURE?” New Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. 

One 2mo Vol., ae Cloth, 38 Pages, 45 Illustrations, 
Price, postpaid, Illustrated S4-page Catalogue of 
Books on y hall Drawing, yang and Decora- 
tion, on receipt of Wc, Stamps will be received if more 
convenient. M. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

24 Broadway, New York. 


H] Awarmiron passed over 
BRIGGS & (0 the back of these PAPERS 
. TRANSFERS the Pattern 
2 « to any Fabric. 
As N 











Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding and Initiai 
Letters. 


Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 
> 100 Franklin St., N. Y¥. 

Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


A CARD. 


From Jan. 26th to April Ist, 1882, we shall give free, 
to each purchaser of a Demas Lathe and ScrollSaw: , 
50 Scroll Saw Designs (full size), 
2 Drills, 
12 Griffin Saw Blades (the best in the world), 
12 Paris Saw Blades, 
12 American Saw Blades. 
We give this variety of blades in order that you may 
give all kinds a fair test, then order the best. 

















This Cut shows the Demas Lathe, with the Jig Saw, 
Drill and Emery Wheel It also shows a flower vase 
turned out with this Lathe. 

In our last Premium List, page 389, you will find this 
machine fully described. 

We also give free: 

5 Turning Tools, 1 Emery Wheel, 1 Speed 
Drill, 1 Instruction Book for Wood Turning 
and Scroll Sawing. . 


All parties ordering this fine machine of us can rest 
assured that they will receive more than their money’s 


ae IT PAYS. 


WAYLAND, IOWA, Nov. 11, 1881. 
“Jt has more than paid for itself. It is a perfect treas- 
ure. C. E. HOLCOMB, 


Boise City, IDAHO TER., Dec. 28, 1881. 
I have earned, clear of expenses, $137.75, with my De- 
mas since Aug. 20th, 1881. W. GRANT LUPER. 


and Young. No Tourist or Traveller should be without 
t. 


Price of this machine, with all the above-named attach- 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


This complete and elegant book should be in every | 
School, Public Library, Office and Home in the land, as 
it embraces interesting and valuable inistruction for Old | 


2O1 


Flags, Pilot and Alphabet- 
ical Signals. 
Beautifully Lithographed, Correctly Colored, and en- 
dorsed by the Consuls of the different Nations as to 
their accuracy. 
For sale by all first-class booksellers, or sent by mail 
to any Saeees. handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold, 
for $1.¢ 

CHAS. TOLLNER, JR., 
Classon and Park Aves., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


N.B—CARD COLLEC TORS. 1 will 





send sample of 








6 Flagstor 3c, stamp, or 72 for 2e.; ful) set of 201 Flags 
for for We. 
~ ountton \ANY MAN, Woman or Child | 






who can write at all, 
may soon learn to 
write an_ excellent 
hand by using Prof. 


S\ RIDGE’S HAND GUIDE. 


Children, as a rule, cannot be taught to write a 
good hand by the usual method of instructions 

r the reason that they fail to acquire correct 
position and movement of the hand 


The Use of the Hand Guide is the Only Sure 
and Speedy Method of Attaining Good Pen- 
manship at a Trifling Cost. 

The Hand Guide is accompanied by Prof R.’s 
copies and instructions. 
see that your Children use the Guide, in 
ord: ring, give size around the ha’ d, as we make | 
three sizes. The price, for both silver- ry 
Guide and Copies or Commpontinm } is only Pio 
Address, THE J ENMAN’S GUIDE to.” 

55 Lake Street. Chicago. 


Mand. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





recommend them. 
Exclusive territory given. 
profitable and 
and upwards. 
eirculars and terms to agents 
MADA 


Or to Ge neral Agents: 


LACY ACCNT 


MADAME GR 


VANTED FOR 


ISWOLD’S 


o”us 


*20v1 GT 
4 sapyu 


928 Rroadway, New York. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 


ness und Elegance of form, and being made in various 
Parents and teachers | Styles and lengths are adapted to all. 


Physicians 
They are not sold by merchants. 
Ladies Inake this a 
ermanent business. Price $1.50 

Orders by mail prompts filled. Send for 


ME GRisw OLD & CO., 


3 Broadway, N. Y.; 





Boston, Ms.; 






A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., 
2 Ais ute St., Chie: are. Ih; 

T & Co., Fredonia, New York; 

H. F. Kune x c 0., ¢ sid Main ist Kansas C ity, Mo. 
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For Sale by all Sewing Mikchine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and | 
number ot thread for sample box, containing one spool, | 
2 ie = best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
RC 


MERREOK THERAD co., tot oke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y. $ Chestnut St., 
Phila, 276 Devonshire st. Boston. 


~s« G@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
~ ‘preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dor chester, ass. 

dies’ & Children’s 


+ PAT, "ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


C2 Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; made of 
malleable iron, nickeled, and will not slip more than 
leather add 100 per cent. to the looks and wear of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 








R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 


The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 3 LB. BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





four shoe-dealer has them if “wide awake,” if not, 

send ldc. for a pale by mail, to the wholesale agent, 
DWARD HENSHAW, 

48 High ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 


| Iwill send to any one for fifty centsa 





INKS, | recipe for making the brilliant Black 
| Ink used by the leading penmen of the 

country, and for which there is such 

BLUE, great demand. Ink cannot be sent by 


mail, and the express charges on asmall 
quantity would be so much that few 
could afford to buy it. 

It is easily made’ from the re cipe; costs 
but a few cents to make a gallon; would 
be a very salable article at a big protit 
anywhere where people are at all par- 
ticular in regard to their penmanship. 
SCARLET, Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
an Ink Ma anufactory On a small or large 
scale, now is your time! Recipes tor 
any one of the colors named in the mar- 

in only ten cents. Seventeen different 

inds, including the Brilliant Black 
Ink, $1.90, 

One man sa “I received your ink 
recipe, and have made up several lots of 
WHITE the ink. It is it brilliant black, the best 

- ink I ever My boys have sold the 
Ink as fast as I could make it, in all now 
over forty dollars’ worth, to neighbors 
and people about here. 

Another writes: “I have been giving 

your inks afair test the past few weeks; 

1ave also handled other inks, but yours 
gives the best satisfaction. T now have 
throughout the country twenty-two 
agents, which keep myself and five men 
very busy manufacturing enough to sup- 
ply the demand. My agents’ orders now 
— from one hundred to Jive hundred 
dollars a day, and the business is in- 
creasing.” — . FREDERICKS, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 


BROWN, 


PURPLE, 


YELLOw, 


RED, 
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GREEN, 
GOLD, 
SILVER, 
INDIA, 


INK POWDER, 














Cvery epee should 
Seiect an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 























Another says: “I sold of inks manu- 
factured from your recipes last week 
sixty-two dollars’ worth.”—JAMES D, 
FRYER, New Castle, Pa 

Prof. GASKELL writes: “At my re- 
quest Mr. J. 8. Gaskell offers for sale 
the em for making the brilliant black 
ink used by the leading penmen. It is 
the best ink I know of, and can be made 
easily at small cost by any person. It 
finds a Le | sale in every part of the 
country, as it is almost impossible to get 
a really ood ink.”—G, A. GASKELL, 
Author of Gaskell’s Compendium. 

These are the only genuine recipes 
from a real inkman_now offered to the 
public. J.S. GASKELL, INK MAN- 
UFACTURER, Box 1554, New York C ity. 


INDELIBLE, 
&c., &c. 
enim 
KINDS, 


ONE DOLLAR 





FOR ALL. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Cour Seat, leather finish 

. (brown, green or maroon), may by 
toany chair with tacks 
ss-headnails. Price, upto 

< 16 in. 30e; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 


pattern With price and 6e. postage 





ments and extras, only $8.00. Send your order at once. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





on the right and 
medica! 


he groom on the k ft to a house whither 
i aid was comment. 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


per scat. Small sample for 3c. 

stamp. Strong and handsome, 

Barrees Chair Seat Co. 
Washington | a» Bostca, 


ry rYouR et | DEALER FO) 





Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


J. ESTEY & co., Brattleboro’, _ Vermont. 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness. Durability & Cheapness, U nequaled. 





MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


S, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Pe ii vatietics. UNION C .ARD Co., Montpelier, Vt, 
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FASHIONS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


It is not uncommon, in criticising modern fashions, to 
praise the simplicity of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Buta glance at a dozen portraits, painted a 
hundred years ago, shows that the over-praised simpli- 
city never existed, except in the imagination of the 
critic. 

From 1785 to 1800 the dress of a Boston gentleman, 
when in full dress, was as follows: 

A blue or black broadcloth coat, white silk vest, 
black satin small-clothes, with silver knee-buckles, 
white silk stockings, and shoes with large silver buck- 
les. To his shirt bosom were attached cambric ruffles, 
while his wrists were bound with bands of lace or the 
finest cambric. A white cravat, a cocked hat, and pow- 
dered hair completed the costume. 

A Boston boy, who was at school in Philadelphia 
during 1784, describes the dress of a fashionable lady of 
that city and period. A school friend invited him to 
attend church one Sunday. They had seated them- 
selves in the pew of the friend’s uncle, when his en- 
trance, accompanied by his wife anda young lady, com- 
pelled the two to seek another pew. 


The ladies wore elaborate head-dresses, high-heeled 
shoes, flowing lace ruffles, and elegant brocades, 
stretched over hoops so wide that only the gentleman 
and themselves could occupy a pew intended for six 
persons. 

The elaborate head-dress was something wonderful to 
contemplate. It was high, far too high for be a and 
was made up of crape cushions, fly caps, stiff curls, and 
ostrich plumes. Its construction was a work requiring 
time and patience. 

The hair was combed back on the top of the head over 
a cushion filled with horse hair, and a row of stiff curls 
was arranged on each side resembling sausages in 
shape. The hair was then powdered, and over it was 
worn a triangular piece of lace trimmed with ribbon, 
called a fly cap. Above this, when the lady was in full 
dress, waved ostrich plumes. 

If a lady was to be married early in the morning, she 
had to sit up all night, for the head-dress had to be ar- 
ranged in the evening, and to lie down would disturb 
its symmetry. A story is told of a fashionable lady of 
that day who, being invited to a ball, was obliged to sit 
on the floor of the carriage. Her head-gear was too 
lofty to admit of her sitting on the seat. 

By many the dark day, which in 1780 startled from 
thousands the apprehension that the end of the world 
had come, was looked upon as a chastisement for the 
enormous hoops and high head-dresses worn by ladies. 

One popular preacher of the day, so it is said, deliv- 
ered a sermon against extravagance in dress. His text 
was, ‘“‘Top-knot, come down.’’ The curious, however, 
found the proper reading of the text to be, ‘“‘Let those 
who are on the house top not come down.” 

At the beginning of the darkness of this day,—so dark 
that candles had to be placed on the dinner-table,—a 
young girl rushed into the street, crying, “The end of 
the world has come, and I am only eighteen.” 


ip 
WHAT A JILTING DID. 


The student of history soon learns to say with Dr. 
Young, 


“Think naught a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles the life.” 

The British system of artificial inland navigation, 
which includes one hundred and ten lines and two thou- 
sand four hundred miles of canal, sprung from a trifle—a 
matrimonial disappointment. The Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter, the originator of the system, was engaged to be 
married just after he had attained his majority. <A dis- 
pute arising between the gentleman and lady, the match 
was broken off. 

The Duke’s chagrin changed the course of his life. 
He gave his first and lust ball to the London world of 
fashion, and then buried himself among his coal-fields 
at Worsley. Eschewing the society of women, he re- 
fused even to employ them as servants in his manor- 
house. Disappointed in marrying the most beautiful 
woman in England, he determined to unite, by means of 
a canal, his coal-fields with Manchester, then beginning 
its career as a manufacturing town. 


In those days good roads were the exceptions, bad 
roads the rule. The cottons of Manchester and the 
— of Leeds were conveyed from place to place 

ack-horses, which jogged along in single file. 

The freight charge from Leeds to London was sixty- 
three dollars a ton. When the Duke’s canal was fin- 
ished, the prices of coal and other commodities in 
Manchester fell one half. 

The success of this canal started the Duke to build 
one which would connect Manchester with Liverpool. 
To procure the funds he reduced his personal expenses 
to four hundred pounds a year. So straitened was he 
at times that the London bankers hesitated to discount 
his note for five hundred pounds. 

Sometimes when “hard up,”’ he would start his stew- 
ard upon a collecting tour among the tenantry of the 
ducal estates. The steward would ride from tenant to 
tenant, getting five pounds here and ten pounds there. 
When he had collected money enough, he would return 
and pay the canal laborers their weekly wages. In a 
few years, however, the Duke’s canals paid him an an- 
nual revenue of eighty thousand pounds. 

Doubtless England would have had its canals if the 
Deautiful Duchess of Hamilton had not jilted the young 
Duke of Bridgewater. But the historical student, who 
finds that many similar trifles have changed the course 
of history, will sympathize with Hamlet’s words: 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


—_——_—_+or—__—_—_ 


AN ATTRACTIVE EXPERIMENT. 
With so simple an article as a red cabbage, a very old 
but pretty little chemical experiment may be made by 
the young people, with the result of amusing and as- 
tonishing those around them. The effects may be strik- 
ingly shown in this manner: 


Cut three leaves of the cabbage into small pieces, and 
after placing them in a basin, pour a pint of boiling 
water over them, letting them stand an hour, then pour 
off the liquid into a decanter. 

It will be of a fine blue color. Then take four wine 
glasses, into one put six drops of strong vinegar; into 
another six drops of solution of soda; into a third the 
same quantity of a strong solution of alum, and let the 
fourth glass remain empty. 

Fill up the glasses, from the decanter, and the liquid 
poured into the glass corttaining the acid will quick! 
change to a beautiful red, that poured twith the soda will 
ve a fine green, and that poured fnite the empty glass 


| remedy in existence. 





Halford nen the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. [Com, 


slepaideipasiaiaeadiatiaie 
Rev. J. B. Thomas, a well-known dyspeptic, pro- 

nounced the Cone Dyspeptic Conqueror as the best 

(Com. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, anda has never failed to arrest its decay. 
UsE Burnett’s vinta Extracts—the best. 


Thousands of women ae the day on which Dr. 
Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” was made known to 
them. In all those derangements causing backache, 
dragging-down sensations, nervous and general debility, 
it is a sovereign remedy. Its soothing and healing prop- 
erties render it of the utmost value to ladies suffering 
from “internal fever,” congestion, inflammation, or 
ulceration. By druggists. 


iy 
Rev. W. H. Wilson, Pastor Methodist E. Church, 
West Farmington, Ohio, writes Nov. 4th, 1881: 
I am now using the fifth bottle of Cone’s Asthma Con- 
queror, It has done wonders for me. 


pletely subdued; I believe it will fully cure me. 
have no idea what relief it brings. 
my friends. 


sands. I would say to all my friends in the charges I 














queror; you will find almost immediate relief. (Com. 
BRUNSWICE !2 powered form. | Delicious, economical, 
CK convenient. 10 varleties. Rich and nour 

SOUPS. ishing. Depot, 15 Warren Street, N. ¥- 
INGERS ee Rigen tact ong onl VOICE eek od 

: PIN 5a 5s bat $0. 4 W.6e 








Age ents Wanted. 


S.M.SPENCER 
ellis Rapidly. 


112 Wash’n St. 


“C48: 50 
Particulars free Boston, Mass. 


These weeks of 
changeable weather are trying me, but the Asthma is come 
You 
1 recommend it to all 
The Conqueror will be a blessing to thous 


have served, who may be afflicted with this terrible dis- 
ease, do not fail to faithfully uset he Cone Asthma Con- 



















AUTOGRAPH 


Japanese and Orient Pictures etc., ‘for 15 cts. 
(100 Album Verses and 12 W: orsted Patterns given with 
each album.) Card Album, 10 cts. 36 Picture Cards for 
four 3-cent stamps. J. 


ya Scrolls, Bi rds, p Rng Mettoe: 


6 for 54c. 


- INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





Semi-Hammerless 
Single-Barrel Gan, 













. 






AMERICAN ARMS CO, 
103 Milk Street, 





BITIONS, 
with small capital. 
Schools and Home 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and 
Views ileetracing eves, every calgon for PUBLIC E 





wy 
Amusement 


anterns for Colleges, Sunday 
116 Pag 





en! 
risk to try us. 
for the 810 to 830 saved 
out, and when you 
sure to address Geo.Paynx & Co., 47 Third Av. 






NO SUIT? 
NO PAY!! 
This N.Y¥.Singer Sewing Machine be 
the best ever made —sews fast, ru 
easy, very handsome, quiet, aurahie, 
simple, convenient, and powerful. 
Warranted & years. Sent anywhere on 
% days trial. y it pleases. 
1,000,000 of this model machine 
have been sold. Ask for circulars and 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 


Thousands do every year, and thank us 


in buying direct. Cut this 
or a friend need a Sewing Machine be 
,Chicago,Ill. 


rices 
HI- 
Lantern le bustness ib aman 


re illus . catalogue 
free. McAllister, M'’g Optician, # Nassau St. BN. ¥. 


ay PRICE $20. 


Boston. 


has always been considered that anything in th 
ene of a gun was as good enough for a boy. The m: : ers of 
this gun take a different vicw of the tontter, and are 
making a perfect gun in every respect, suitable for boy 
or man, et the very best materials, ey at a low price, 
Our Semi-Hammerless Gun has all the convenience 
of a hammerless, without the danger of the self-cockin 
principle. Top-snaj » pistol-grip, checked, snap-fore-en 
genuine Twist and finest Damascus barrel, choke bored, 
No gun yet made will compare with this, for beauty, 
workmanship, convenience or shooting powers, and the 
reputation of this consis. is yy of those state- 
ments. Twist barrel, $15.00; Damascus barrel, $20.00, 
If sent C. O. D., $3.00 must accompany order. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY Oo. 


Manufacturers of 









Superior Solid Steel 





who has ever used 
dental decay. 


samic 


SU/OUONT 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not maneve any one. 


Pure 


An Article that is at once 


Ald BREATH PURIFIER. 


Every 
it oo aims ita perfect antid« 


ersor 


Sold by druggists and Faney Goods Dealers. 


A TEETH PRESERVER 


ste to 

are essential to a pure 

breath, and both are “a nfoyed by all who use the bal- 
ic SOZODON 


Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, to Match. 


ALFORD, WARD & TAVENPORT, 
85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 


a 





TAMPS. 100 different Foreign lic; 200 different 4 
Catalg’s for stamp. NewE ng. Stamp © ©.,Concord,N. 
REWAR OF MERIT CARDS. 40 new oar a 

10 cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 


l0 cents. CLINTON Bros & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 

A KEY 

WILL WIND ANY WAT CH 


chm ers. 
SOLD Pairs 3 bincd 
for jess: ~~ ig es ~~ 


DIARY FRE = ~ éal endar, etc mt to 


any a6 ress on receipt of two 3cent 
Stamps. Address CHas. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. 




















ND NOT 
nc Ag ovr. 
Foo. 35 Dey SUNY 














Sie at $1.5 
BOY want to make money and have fun, 


Agents wanted. $5 day made 
SArery our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
+4 oS he 560. 
Cincinnati, O. 
send name and 2 three-cent stamps, and _— will send you 
an article that will » you. 


LAM. and PLAT 
Y SCALE. Weigh- 
ing *y 
DoMESTIC SCALE CO., 186 W. Fifth St.. _Cincinnati, 
WHO are “Hunting and Fishing, and 
please y dare 
NTRE M’F’G CO., East Providence Centre, R I. 








CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATIO 


CIVEN AWAY 





To any_ person who 
will send us an order 
for $25 worth of Tea, an a nt FRENCH C 
GOLD BAND TE AS of 44 Pieces. For _ 
ther particulars addres: 


LANTIC TEA Cu., Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chi Oy Iil., 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton '; The 
=* Little Detective, $3. ‘Send for Price List. 
All Scales Warranted. Special terms to Dealers. 











ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, 
2 cents. Address AETNA CARD Co., 119 Fulton 
18 useful 


BEATTY’ § ORGANS “cp: 


5 sets reeds only #65. 
Pianos $125 up. §2@ Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalo ogue 1881-82, 
INNATI, O. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN: 
The Best Musical Monthly, the 
LEADER, gives to each subscriber $1's 
were of thee BEST MUSIC pub- 
lished — a sand cata- 
logue of $50,000 worth of music to selec 
sent free. Subscription prion: an Monti 


Youth’s Companion. JEAN WHITE. Pub- "FREE 


lisher, 226 Washington St., Nat ny Mass. 


postpaid. 








Lowest potcee: ever known 
on reec’ ie 


rs, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $I5_SHOT-GUN 














MOLLER’Swihi, 









any. Highest 

medical authorities 
testify to its delicacy of 
tasteand smell. For sale by D: 


ruggists, 
W.H.Schieffelin&Co(7'ss°c.0c.) N.Y. 


Agents wanted for the only fine large steel portrait of 


GARFIELD, 


Engraved in Tine and Stipgte from a photograph 
approved by Mrs. Garfield as a correct likeness. 
£4. beantifal york of art. No competition. 
iz: © ASx24 Send for cireul ars and extra terms, 
The enry Bill Publishing Co.,Norwich,Conn. 








Pearl’s White Glycerine 

netrates the skin without in- 

ury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloration, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Sha pred. Rough.Chafed Skin. it 
is thet yest in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap3 
cakes by mail 6c. Pearl'sWhite 
Glycerine Co., Jersey City,NJ, 


lo) 





wil! caratt cnohnaged: 





Sald by all Devuagtats, 





FOLDING CHA*® CO. New Haven Conn. 


will send by mail, prepaid, 
1 Pie Knife, $2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $8.50 
1 Butter “ 50|6 Dessert “ 8.25 
G Tea Knives, 3.00 | or any portion pro rata, 





MUSIC BOOKS 
ror SCHOOLS! 


Song Bells. 50 cts.) The latest book for 


Yommon Schools. By L. 0, 
EMERSON. 





Beautify 


IT IS 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


Some of its Leading Excellences: 
A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
fying, and benefits the complexion. 
7 injurious to the most sensitive skin. 

A most reliable article for the toilet. 
Sold by all druggists. 
imitations. Champlin & Co., Pro 


50 cents per bottle. 
ps., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Beware of 


Has agreat variety of cheerful, genial, musi- 
cal songs, such as the girls and boys must like, and also a 
— lementary Course. 


std our older and standard School Song Books, that 

are still favorites, and in constant —- we mention 
poor-will (80 cts.), Mock ing Bird ets. de 

ot den Robin (50 cts.), all by O. PERKINS. 


($1.00). ‘The 
We co ome Chorus. { latest book for 
High Schools, Academies and Seminaries. By W.S.TIL- 
DEN. Is of the best character, ond Ay fitted to follow 
those most successful books, the H 





Wy, 


sro No % 





GRAVITY 8C. 
o and pace of others now using them. 


‘= to tor. 


une 


AGENTS. DEALERS, 


POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 


Write for Agene; ser the poplar FULTON'S 
ALES. Indersed by Postmasters 


Special prices, freight charges prepaid: 


each Seeiier an each 4.00 
5,00 


Teceteaten foz.-21bs.-4 lbs. Family & Store 
4 lbs. and 10 Ibs, 


RM. FULTON &CO., 161 Cent’! Ave., Cin’ti,@ 


Piease mention this paper. 


ool Choi 
($1), and the Hour of Singi ngs SON 


. is as be EMERSON 
anc TILDEN; and the Laurel Wreath ($1), by W. 0. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water, 


The tender and 
lets is exhaled by this deli 
cious toilet water. 
tenacity with which the re 


to the skin, is very remark 
able. 


delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 


The 


freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORD 





18 e ALE, Place, 


CEPHALINE. 


The most env —~ This Nerve Food will cure Sick 
TH SEASO > ; e ‘. s ) 
a and Nervous and — Headaches al- Pace mete 
ver ten iiitray moet mmediately. It is invaluable : 
pilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, = 
gud Hotels first cine s. —) — Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, NERVE FOOD 
_ . 4 Sola by Druggists, or mailed, post MANUFACTURED 
OUR SCRAP BOOK PA paid, upon receipt of price, 0 cts. — LU 
Put up expressly for Card Collectors. OR ine 50 pamphicts. rAdldress $2 50. Send for BY 5 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new | P&™Mphile rT Th Yel ER & CC HF. THAYER & CO, 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- & CO., BOSTON,MASS 


Boston, Mass. 





e 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for a, thing, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 


orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c, 


jw described in our Price and Premium List. 





TWENTY 


tie cok 


my left heel to the 
WILLIAM R 


atter taking the first 


¥YEARS A SUFFERER. 


R. V. PreRcE, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—Twent 
I was shipwrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, an 
and exposure caused a large abscess to form on 
each ker as spt ccntinually discharging. After spend- 
ing hundreds of dollars, with no benefit, I tried your “ 
en Medical Discovery,” and now, in less than three months 
ttle, Lam thankful to say lam com- 
pletely cured, and for the first —, be ise n years can put 


x0ld- 


cround, Tan 


Y DER, 87 Je’ fferson ‘St., Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


us Postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS./ 


E3A-TsK1’S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Cc ET. 








PENSIONS 


soldiers entitled to 


land warran 


ddress 
“TENT 


widows, fathers, mothers or 

children, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 

for loss- of finger, toe, eye or ruptnre, varicose vein 
housands of pensioners an 

to INC d BO 

'S procured for Inven 


ts presan 
and heirs aR, for your ri 
e Citizen-Soldier.?? and Pension 
ounty laws. b 
canreferto thousands o of Pensioners and Clients. 


tigen Lonk 


For SOLDIERS, 


CREASE a 


tors, oldiers 
red, boughtand sold. Soldier 
shts at once. 2 
lanks and instructions. We 
erald 

OX 558, 


Co. PExsion 





ashington, D, 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yicld 
Teadily to p every movement of tLe 
‘wearcr, most PERFECT 
FITT TIN Gana comfo le cor= 
set ever made is se ° 
Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
Manufactured only by 


OR CHICAGO CORSET CO,, Chlouge, pile 








in violin box. B: 
by express for 


G.LW.B 


Celebraud for fine tom, finish. 
laid pearl tail-piece, oe bow, with ivor 
10 | 


reof ry 


Failyre 


Italian strings, fine pegs, in-' 
and silvered frog, 
of Instruction, with > meces musi 


Satisfaction guara 


"' 0 
A better ome ont be purchased tieewere for $10 


ATES & CO., Importe: 














MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO,, New Haven, Ct 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who 3 lungs or — 
ma, should use Piso’s yo for 
Consumption. It has cure 
thousands, It has not injur- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough svrup. 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. &S1. 


CONSUMPTION. 














ng brilliant 
Dycsevermade. Onel0 cent 
package will colormore 


than any 15 or 25ct.dyeeversold. 24 popular co 








I WARRANT ONE B 
of PILES 


cases of LE 
PSORIASIS. C 


2 to 4i 
osy. SCROF ULA, 
CANG ER, ECZEMA, 
JIM, RHEUMATISM, 
CA- 





e a bottle. | 

a query where, Begs tee for Seepage | 
H 

Chex 


ist, Bontom. 


OTTLE a 
Perfect uae for all =e woret forms 
1 the worst 


SPEPSIA, 
RH, all diseases of the | 
SKIN and BLOOD, 
v4 


Ke. ay a 


Hitchcock’s Collection. 


i 

Any one can color a faprio or fancy article. Se nom, 1 2, SO N c Four maile« 
any color wan an t) a ° 
samples of ink and 1 p’k’g. dve, all mailed for 10 cents, Now " Ready. for $2.00 

RICHARDSON & O00., Burlingten, Vt_ | With PianoAccompaniments; each 250 pages, large sizc 


50c. Sold by all dealers, and mailed hy HITCHCOCKS 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building. 166 Nassau Street, N. Y 


HEAR YE DEAF! 





Ti 
invented ri in m perfoatly restr the 
hearing: Entirely deaf cat for erty 7 years, ears with them. 
even © Lispers, distinctly. 


cae in position "yous aid Deseribtire ot 





ircular i. 
Cinsinnat, 0 

















